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Shell Nature Studies 14 


PATNTED BY TRISTRAM HILLIER 





There are many fossils to be collected (fossils are casts or prints or remnants of animals and plants which 
existed millions of years ago), if you look for them in the right places. CORALS (1, 2, 3 and 4) are turned up 
by the plough from ancient coral reefs. SEA-URCHINS abound of different kinds and shapes flattish ones 
known in Gloucestershire as ** Pound Stones” (5); round ones called by a scientific name meaning the 
* flower-gemmed tiara of the Persian Kings * (6 and 7, embedded in Limestone); humpy ones (8 and 9) in 
chalk cliffs and quarries. Fossil spines off the sea-urchins are found separately (10). Chalk clitfs also yield 
BELEMNITES (11), fossilized parts of extinct ink-squirting molluses like cuttlefish. Country people called them 
* thunderbolts ” 

AMMONITES (12, 13, 14, 15, 16), fossils of coiled shellfish also extinct, vary from penny size to giants 
two feet across. Tiny ones transformed to iron pyrites (15, 16) are common on Dorset beaches, washed 
from the cliffs and polished by sand and wave. Oddities from Yorkshire are st. CUTHBERT’S BEADS (17, 18), 
starlike or round segments of the stem by which sea-lilies (animals related to sea-urchins) anchored them- 


selves to the sea-bed. These used to be made into rosaries. 
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performance and endurance 
quickly take you to the 
front and keep you there. 
And the Sunbeam is so 
gracious too... its modern 
styling and luxurious finish 
give it pride of place 


in any company. 


the supreme 


£83 (P.T. £418.17.0.) (Overdrive, White- Wall S 
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Sunbeam wins Manufacturers’ Team Prize outright 
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Contact our nearest agent for a demonstration ride and let this brilliant 1956 Frégate show you its paces 
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ECONOMY Low maintenance costs 


(Removable wet liners are replaceable at 
£15 per set of pistons and liners) 
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Manufacturers in Great Britain since 1899. Distributors throughout 
the United Kingdom, all of whom carry full stocks of spare parts 
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‘Sollid, Proporsionable... 
Masculine and Unaffected... 


—Inigo Jones (1573-1652) 





Can the architectural ideas of the man who designed the 
Queen’s House at Greenwich have any possible relationship to 
modern techniques in construction ? We think so. 

Wallspan is a speedy, labour-saving method of outer 

wall construction employing new materials to form facades 


which—while ‘solid, proportionable 








and unaffected’— introduce a new 
atmosphere of light and air 
into workaday buildings. 
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What Wallspan is. The weight of modern buildings is borne by the 
structural frame: the outer walls are nowadays a protective facade 
only. Wallspan is a grid of aluminium alloy formed of vertical and 
horizontal members. The grid is bolted to the building’s structure. 
Into it go windows and doors. The wall is then rapidly completed 
with suitable panelling. 


Speed ! One man can handle the Wallspan grid members. Joints are 
simple and there is an absolute minimum of fixing components. As a 
result, even multi-story walls can go up in a few days! 


Beauty! A great variety of infilling panels is available in glass, metal 
and other materials, in numerous textures and colours. So your architect 
has unusual scope for beautiful and functional design. 


Comfort! You can have panelling which gives up to 50 per cent better 
insulation against cold — or against heat —than 11-inch cavity brick 
walls. 

Space ! The Wallspan grid need be no thicker than 5 inches; the panels 
no more than half that. That means exfra rentable space all round 
each floor. 

Little Maintenance! The beauty of Wallspan is permanent. Pointing 
and painting are done away with. The walls can be kept clean by the 
window cleaners. 

Why not have a word with your architect about the possibilities 
of Wallspan for any new building you may have in mind! 


MARRSAAM 


CURTAIN WALLING | WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS | RELIANCE WORKS, CHESTER 
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WARM 


BP KEEPS YOU 


MokrE THAN 8,000 feet up on the slopes of the Zugspitze, 
where temperatures in the winter reach 54° F. below 
freezing, BP fuel oil is heating Germany’s highest- 
situated hotel. ; 

The same fuel oil heats hotels and houses, factories and 
offices in many other parts of the world. The British 
Petroleum Company has a vast and growing distribution 
system—including one of the world’s largest privately- 
owned tanker fleets—to bring BP products from fourteen 


refineries in nine countries to the service of mankind. 


The BP Shield is the symbol of the world-wide organisation of 


The British Petroleum Company 


LIMITED 
whose products include BP Super Motor Spirit 
and BP Energol 'Visco-static' Motor Oil 
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Reyrolle are proud of the switchgear at Ijora A Power 
Station installed in 1921 and have supplied all the 
switchgear and control equipment for the Ijora B Power 


Station of the Electricity Corporation of Nigeria. 


CONTROL OF 
ELECTRICAL POWER HYDRO THERMAL NUCLEAR 
BY REYROLLE 


Reyrolle products, service, and experience cover the 
world, and are supported by a modern works and 
research facilities employing 8000. 


We are the foremost switchgear specialists. 


Reyrolle 


HEBBURN * COUNTY DURHAM -: ENGLAND 
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APAPA WHARF 
Another big railway siding project 


by SUMMERSONS 


The extensions to the port facilities at Apapa wharf include 
10} miles of railway sidings, the contract for which was 
entrusted to Thos. Summerson & Sons, Ltd. 


The work consisted of designing and manufacturing Turnouts, 
Diamond Crossings, Crossways, Crane Crossings, Transporter 
tracks, flush fitting and normal tracks, the supplying of 
3 ft. 6 inch gauge ordinary track and the supervision of the 
platelaying. In all a typical example of Summersons resources 
and ‘know how.”’ 








THOS. SUMMERSON & SONS LTO. - MOWDEN HALL - DARLINGTON - PHONE DARLINGTON 5226 
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LISTENING TO A LOYAL ADDRESS FROM THE SPEAKER: THE QUEEN AT THE NIGERIAN FEDERAL HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


LAGOS. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH IS SEEN ON THE QUEEN’S LEFT AND 


Amidst impressive ceremonial, the Queen, accompanied by the Duke of Edinburgh, 
visited the Federal House of Representatives, Lagos, on January 31, the third 
full day of the Royal tour of Nigeria. Seated on the throne, with the Duke of 
Edinburgh on her left and the Governor-General, Sir James Robertson, on her 
right, her Majesty listened while the Speaker, Sir Frederick Metcalfe, read a loyal 
address expressing ‘‘ our most grateful thanks for the visit which it has pleased 
your Majesty to make to this country."’ Northern representatives, sitting beside 
the Ministers to the right of the throne, wore their national costumes, with turbans 


THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL ON HER RIGHT. 


and robes ; many of those from the eastern and western regions, seated to the left 
of the throne, wore European dress. The Minister of Transport, the Minister of 
Communications and Aviation, and the Leader of the Opposition spoke in support 
of the address. The Minister of Transport, Mr. Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, referred 
to the British Commonwealth as ‘' the only effective League of Nations that the 
world has seen.’’ In her reply, the Queen paid tribute to those missionaries, 
doctors, traders and teachers from overseas who had helped Nigeria and her people, 
and to the Nigerians themselves for their quick and full response 


Postage—iniand, 14. ; Canada, !}d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 2)d. 
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Bia 5 a lee RAISING THEIR SPEARS ALOFT: COLOURFUL WARRIORS PASSING THE ROYAL PAVILION. 





SALUTING THE QUEEN WITH TOMAHAWKS: PLATEAU NATIVES DOING A TRIBAL DANCE. # 








MOUNTED TRUMPETERS, IN BRILLIANT ROBES, SOUNDING A LOUD GREETING. AFTER CHARGING TOWARDS THE ROYAL PAVILION AT FULL GALLOP: RIDERS 








HORSES AND RIDERS, VOLUMINOUSLY ARRAYED IN GORGEOUS COLOURS, AWAITING HER MAJESTY. A PIPER, MOUNTED ON A CAMEL SOUNDS A SALUTE 


CAPARISONED AND ARMED LIKE KNIGHTS AND BOWMEN OF MEDIA2VAL TIMES: THE FEUDAL SPLENDOUR | © 
- 
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HORSES, SOUNDING A FANFARE, 





WITH A BACKGROUND OF CAMELS: A TEAM OF BOWMEN FROM KATSINA. 
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WHO REINED-IN THEIR HORSES ONLY A FEW YARDS FROM THE QUEEN. AN UNFORGETTABLE SIGHT: MOUNTED TRIBESMEN IN THEIR COLOURFUL COSTUMES, 
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PART OF THE CLAMOROUS GREETING HORSEMEN BEATING THEIR DRUMS ANOTHER MEDIA. VAL ECHO AT KADUNA BOWMEN WHO SALUTED THEIR QUEEN DURING THE DURBAR 


OF THE RETAINERS OF THE EMIRS AND CHIEFS OF NIGERIA’S NORTHERN REGION AT KADUNA. 
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OTHING could be more delightful! or hearten- 

ing to read about than the accounts of the 
Queen’s reception in Nigeria. A proud, simple, happy 
folk, who love pageantry and colour and under- 
stand, as all simple people do, concrete images so 
much better than intangible abstractions, have let 
down their hair in their own uninhibited way in 
their Sovereign’s presence and given themselves up 
to uproarious and loyal rejoicing. The happy 
occasion may possibly have seemed a little sultry 
and uproarious at times to those accustomed to 
the colder climate, grey skies and more sober 
manners of this sternly disciplined northern land. 
But to the young Queen and her Consort, with 
their quick, lively sympathies and understanding, 
one suspects that it was all intensely moving. 
And to any Briton with a sense of history the 
reception given by the 30,000,000 inhabitants of 
this great African colony, now fast on its way to 
nationhood, to Britain’s Sovereign and its own 
is something to feel very proud of and for which 
to be deeply grateful. 

For consider the story of our country’s relations 
with Nigeria. Two hundred years ago English 
traders, following the dark trail which the Portu- 
guese had blazed two centuries earlier, were among 
the chief leaders of that atrocious maritime trade 
in slaves under which European Christians 
exploited the cruel customs of a barbarous, slave- 
raiding continent to provide labour for the English, 
Spanish and Portuguese colonies in the New World. 
Much of the wealth of Britain’s greatest provincial 
ports, Liverpool and Bristol, was based on that 
trade, as was that of the American cotton-growing 
colonies which soon afterwards took the lead 
in founding and liberating from colonial rule the 
United States of America. Then in this country, 
where individual conscience has always found a 
way to express itself through the freedom of the 
Press and of public opinion, a long, bitter struggle 
began between the little minority of enlightened 
and humane men and women who believed that 
slavery and the slave trade were wrong and the 
equally small, but very rich and powerful minority 
who directly benefited from the slave trade. The 
struggle was decided by the fact that the appeal 
of conscience, advocated with great courage and 
persistence, gradually won the approval of the 
general majority of thinking, voting Britons, who 
at first were quite indifferent to the matter, but 
who, as the issue became clarified, increasingly felt 
that the “ abolitionists,’’ as they were called, were 
right. In the end, Great Britain, regardless of her 
material interest, repudiated and abolished the 
slave trade in the middle of the greatest war of 
her history when she was standing virtually alone 
against a conquered Europe under the most 
formidable military conqueror of all time. And 
when ten years later the long war against Napoleon 
ended in victory, Britain’s chief war aim after 
the liberation and pacification of Europe was to 
persuade the other European nations to join 
with her in outlawing this monstrous. traffic. 
Not long afterwards she abolished — slavery 
throughout the British Empire, thereby giving 
the lead to the United States—the great new 
champion of liberty—-by more than a quarter 
of a century 

It is a mistake, however, to suppose that 
Britons brought the slave trade to West Africa, 
or even that they did anything substantially to 
increase it. It would, indeed, have been like 
bringing coals to Newcastle. Slave owning, slave 
raiding and slave trading were endemic in this 
primitive land as, befcre the influence of nine- 
teenth-century Britain made itself felt, they were 
over nearly all Africa During the nineteenth 
century one of the main functions of the Royal 
Navy then the single strongest force in_ the 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


world and one almost entirely salutary—was to 
intercept slavers, and free slaves. And though 
there was, no doubt, a certain amount of exploita- 
tion by British nineteenth-century traders of 
Africa and Africans—nothing like as much, 
I suspect, as of their fellow Christians at home !|— 
on the whole, the effect of British trade on the 
Dark Continent was to increase not misery and 
servitude, like the trade in human bodies of the 
past, but human satisfaction and contentment. 
The goods which European merchants brought to 
the simple folk of Africa may often have been 


THE QUEEN IN LAGOS. 





INAUGURATING THE NEW JUDICIAL SYSTEM OF THE 
NIGERIAN FEDERATION: THE QUEEN APPEARING ON THE 
BALCONY OF THE LAW COURTS, IN LAGOS, WHERE LOYAL 
ADDRESSES WERE PRESENTED TO HER’ BY _ LEGAL 
DIGNITARIES. WITH HER ARE THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, 
THE CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE FEDERATION (LEFT) AND THE 
HIGH COURT CHIEF JUSTICE OF LAGOS AND SOUTHERN 
CAMEROONS (RIGHT). 


On January 31 the Queen inaugurated the Federal courts 
in the Lagos law courts building. Watched by a large crowd, 
the Queen, accompanied by the Duke of Edinburgh, was 
presented with loyal addresses by the Federal Chief Justice 
and Chief Justices and judges of the High Courts of Nigeria 
and the Cameroons. Under the new system, which her 
Majesty inaugurated, Nigeria has its own Court of Appeal ; 
formerly, appeals from the Nigerian courts were heard 
by the West African Court of Appeal, which served all 
the British West African territories. The Federal Chief 
Justice, Sir Stafford Foster-Sutton, afterwards presented 
the Queen with a silver-gilt statuette, an exact repro- 
duction of the figure of justice over the Central Criminal 
Court in London. The Chief Justice pointed out that 
this was the first function of its kind to be attended 
by a British Sovereign. 


tawdry by European standards and were unques- 
tionably exchanged for things that seemed to the 
traders far more valuable—this is the basis of all 
trade—but the African goods that were given in 


exchange were mostly things which Africa had 
plenty of and Africans felt they could easily 
spare. And with the British manufactured goods 
that flowed into the dark, tribal lands of Nigeria 
flowed a wealth of things, both tangible and 
intangible, that have brought, to use a hackneyed 
but true phrase, untold blessings to its people. 
They are ideas and practices which have helped 
to banish from vast areas, where once they were 
common, cruelties and miseries and disease, 
physical and moral, as terrible as any which, when 
perpetrated in a Christian land, shocked the world 
at Belsen and Buchenwald. Belsens and Buchen- 
walds, or their like, were common enough in tribal, 
slave-raiding West Africa a century ago. They no 
longer exist to-day. The people of what to-day 
is called Nigeria were not a happy people before 
British rule was established there. They are, by 
all accounts, an exceptionally happy people to-day, 
happier probably than they have ever been before, 
or for that matter—for the growing complexity of 
civilisation does not always bring happiness—may 
ever be again. 

This, of course, is no reason why the British, 
who have been in the country as administrators, 
policemen, missionaries and healers for less than 
a century, should continue for long to rule Nigeria. 
They are, indeed, already ceasing to do so, for 
more and more of those who direct and administer 
the young country’s affairs are no longer English- 
men, Scotsmen, Irishmen or Welshmen, but 
native-born Nigerians. Soon, no doubt, the latter 
will have taken over full control of the country. 
Yet one hopes—and the reception given to the 
Queen has added to one’s hopes—that they will 
wish to continue their association with the Crown 
and Commonwealth when the day comes for them 
to assume full control over their own destinies. 
One hopes that they will be as proud of their 
connection -with Britain as Britons should be 
proud of their connection with Nigeria. For each 
country can give so much to the other and can be 
so much stronger in association than apart. 
Britain, which in her time has done so much to 
enlarge the sphere of human liberty and happiness 
—in America, in Asia, in Australia—has none 
the less made grave mistakes in her handling of 
temporarily subject peoples that have tended to 
obliterate in their minds, at any rate for a time, 
the benefits her earlier rule had brought. These 
mistakes, it is worth noting, have generally been 
made by Britons ruling with pens in offices rather 
than by Britons dealing with native peoples in 
person and on the spot. Great empire and the 
Colonial Office have not always gone well together. 
Yet, as a race, we have tended by and large to 
learn from our past mistakes, and there are signs 
that we are capable of doing so still. In dealing 
with young nations, whose peoples are still serving 
their apprenticeship in democratic self-govern- 
ment, the most important lesson beneficent and 
paternal administrators can probably learn is that 
men and women have pride, and that that pride 
in their own nationship, and the self-respect that 
goes with it, should never be affronted. The 
greatest quality a man can possess who has to 
exercise rule over men of another race is the 
quality of being a gentleman ; of possessing that 
instinctive respect for the feelings of others that 
is all the world over the hall-mark of a gentleman. 
Allied with courage, justice, good sense and 
humour, this sense can enable a man in authority 
to get on very well with almost anyone. Happily 
both for Britain and Nigeria there have been a 
good many gentlemen in the history of the two 
countries’ relations, and their memory has not 
been forgotten. It is the most valuable of all the 
commodities which one nation can export to 
another and never fails to enrich both. 
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HONOURED BY THE QUEEN’S VISIT: THE 
£4,500,000 APAPA WHARF AT LAGOS. 
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AN EARLY STAGE IN THE BUILDING OF THE APAPA WHARF EXTENSION, WHICH THE OULEN 
ARRANGED TO OPEN ON FEBRUARY 10: THE RUBBLE WALL BEHIND WHICH I00 ACRES OF LAND 
WERE RECLAIMED. 





THE APAPA WHARF EXTENSION PROJECT AS IT WAS ON JUNE I, 195}. ON THE LEFT IS THE 
EXTENSION OF THE ACTUAL QUAY AND, IN THE CENTRE, THE BEGINNINGS OF ONE OF 
THE GREAT SHEDS. 
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ONE OF THE NEW TRANSIT SHEDS ON THE APAPA WHARF, IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION AND 
BEFORE THE ROOF TRUSSES WERE PUT ON. PHOTOGRAPHED IN MAY, I954. 


THE PRINCIPAL TRANSIT SHED NEARING COMPLETION IN FEBRUARY 1955. THIS IS 4874 FT. 
LONG AND THE UPPER STOREY INCLUDES CUSTOMS EXAMINATION AND WAITING HALLS. 





ae 

A MODEL SHOWING THE APAPA WHARF EXTENSION AS IT WILL BE WHEN COMPLETED IN FULL AT THE FIVE NEW BERTHS AND THE FOUR NEW TRANSIT SHEDS OF THE APAPA WHARF 

A COST OF ABOUT $4,500,000 THE TRANSIT SHEDS LIE IN THE CENTRE BACKGROUND FXNTENSION SHOWING THE TWO-STORIED SHED WHICH CAME INTO USE IN APRIL 1955. 
Her Majesty the Queen arranged to open on the morning of February 10 the Apapa long rubble bank. The space between the two has been reclaimed by pumping 
Wharf Extension, a large-scale engineering development which is designed to meet in some 2,285,000 tons of sand, creating an area of about 100 acres. On this have 
the constantly growing needs of the Port of Lagos. The first Apapa wharf (1800 ft already been built a range of large transit sheds, which began to come into use 
long) was completed in 1928, and twenty years later the Nigerian Government in April 1955, and were all in use by October 1955. Behind these a number of 
decided that this must be extended by some 2565 ft The main civil contractors buildings and facilities are already in construction, and these include a Queen's 
for the project were Messrs. Richard Costain, Ltd., of London, and they began Warehouse, Port Health Office, Labour Call Compound, Matches and Carbide 


work early in 1950; and the main features of the development, five new berths and Stores, Mechanical Woikshop with outbuildings, a Preventive Service Station, 
four new transit sheds, were in use by October 1955. In general, the plan consists a Police Station and a Fire and Ambulance Station. Two double-storey office blocks 
of a wharf wall of concrete blocks 2565 ft. long ; and, some 1200 ft. behind this, a are also envisaged 
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SCENES AND CEREMONIAL IN LAGOS: 
THE FIRST DAYS OF THE ROYAL TOUR. 


gs 


MOVING TOWARDS THE PRECINCTS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, HIS LONG TRAIN 





STANDARD 
DURING HE 


MOMO 





SUPPORTED BY A BEARER THE NIGERIAN LABOUR MINISTER AND HIS WIFE. 





IN CLOSE ATTEND 

R NIGERIAN TOUR THE BEST WAY TO WATCH A ROYAL PROGRESS : NIGERIAN CHILDREN 

ZINDER IN LAGOS PEFP PAST THE LEGS OF FRIENDLY POLICEMEN TO WATCH THE 
QUEEN ARRIVE AT LAGOS CATHEDRAL. 
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GREETIN AREA CHIFFS PRESENTED TO HER BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE LAGOS TOWN 
OoOUuNcII (ENTREE THE OURFN AT THE (OVERNMENT HOUSE GARDEN PARTS 
peeping past the legs of friendly policemer On the following day, the Queen and 
the Duke attended a garden party given by the Governor-General and Lady 
Robertsor n the grounds «‘ G ronment H e Lagos oO lanuary 31 her 
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AT LAGOS CATHEDRAL : CATHEDRAL, ACCOMPANIED BY THE ARCHBISHOP OF WEST AFRICA. 


HAUNG-DAY SERVICE 
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DURING A VISIT TO THE ORTHOPAEDIC HOSPITAL AT IGBOBI: THE ROYAL PARTY WATCHING SPASTIC NIGERIAN CHILDREN PLAYING IN THE POOL AT THE HOSPITAL 


TWO ROYAL OCCASIONS IN NIGERIA: LEAVING LAGOS CATHEDRAL, AND VISITING AN ORTHOPADIC HOSPITAL. 


On the first full day of her visit Nigeria her Majesty attended the annual v. A. W. Howells. On the following day, Monday, January 30, her Majesty's 
Myohaung Service at the Cathedral of Christ in Lagos s service is held amme opened with the presentation of new colours to the 2nd Battalion, 
ymmemorate the Battle of Myohaung, Burma, on Jan 24, 1945, when The Nigeria Regiment. (Shown on page 201.) After this ceremony the Queen, 
African troops won a notable victory Vast crowds watched the arrival accompanied by the Governor-General, visited the Orthopadic Hospital at 

arty at the Cathedral, where she was greeted by »bi, near Lagos. Here her Majesty wed particular interest in the spastic 

the Most Rev. J. L. C. Horstead T luke of Edinburg a‘ rer n arrival she was presented with a bouquet by an eight-year-old 


d the address was given by the African Bishop of Lagos, th ight zirl, whe ot walk a year ago 
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LISTENED with interest to the views 

of representatives of the Parliamentary 
Defence Committee of the German Federal 
Republic when they visited this country 
last year. Then I ventured to cast across 
the dinner-table the question: ‘‘ Don't 
you think there may be a danger of your 
falling over backwards in your determina- 
tion to avoid past militarism ?’’ I do not 
recall that anyone rose to the fly, though the distin- 
guished soldier in the party, General Hasso von 
Manteuffel, smiled. I was certainly not advocating 
a resuscitation of militarism or suggesting that there 
was no danger of it. My feeling was, first, that there 
might be some risk of creating a slack and spineless 
army if it were built on too civilian a basis, and, 
secondly, that it must always be a mistake to allow 
military forces to become an object of mirth in the 
nation. Those double-breasted coats for officers have 
been said to summon up the vision of the commis- 
sionaire, but they are in fact nothing like as smart 
as the wear of well-dressed London commissionaires. 

In some quarters the infant German Army has, 
in fact, been greeted with smiles which appear to have 
caused it a certain disquietude. In others it has been 
greeted with suspicion and a suggestion that the 
democratic trimmings—civil selection board for the 
appointment of senior officers, permission for the rank 
and file to wear civilian clothes off duty, and the like— 
are mere camouflage. Quite a large number of 
Germans are more scared by the rebirth of the German 
Army than by the danger which has brought this 
about. What is most unhappy from its point of view 
is not the number of precautionary regulations with 
which it is ringed—to say nothing of others which have 
been rejected as absurd—-but the carping spirit with 
which it is often treated. This must prove a heavy 
handicap, because at this stage especially it stands in 
need of national sympathy and encouragement. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
FRAMEWORK OF A NEW ARMY. this sentiment persisted until recent 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


the sole factor in the present attitude of the people of 
Western Germany. Some observers are of opinion 
that rearmament has damaged the prospects of the 
reunion of Germany. A hankering after neutrality is 
less strong than in a number of other countries, but 
it is present in some degree. Closely akin to this is a 
belief that, in the event of another war, an armed 
Germany would suffer more heavily than a Germany 
without weapons in her hands, without greatly 
increased prospects of a successful defence. The 
financial burdens involved are unwelcome and it is 
thought that they may have a serious effect on the 
economy of the country. On the other hand, the 
menaces to be seen in France and Italy, where a strong 
and active political party is in both cases openly 
aligned with Russia against its own Government, 
are up to now virtually absent in Germany. 

The armed forces of the Federal Republic have, 
then, many troubles to face, but these are no worse 
than might be expected in the circumstances. In some 
ways they are lighter. Moreover, the likelihood is that 
the work of military reconstruction will be carried out 
on a high level of competence. Western Germany 
still draws on good military brains, though so much 
skill and experience has rightly had to be rejected as 
tainted by past associations. The most formidable 
technical difficulties to be faced will be the lack of 
young officers and under-officers. But rearmament has 
come just in time, long as it has been delayed. In 
another few years there would have been little human 


THE NEW FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
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Victorian times a large section of our 
population despised the Army, certainly 
the rank and file, whom it treated in so 
niggardly a fashion, and in some quarters 


times ; but the Army did not return scorn 
for scorn. Even then the Navy continued 
to be regarded with pride because people 
believed that their own safety and that 
of their trade depended upon it to a far greater extent. 

Herr Blank has been right in holding that the 
soldier should not stand apart from the nation, either 
because he looks upon himself as superior to the 
civilian or because the civilian looks down upon him. 
Either point of view may bring about the risk of a 
return to the unhappy state of affairs which many 
Germans now have in mind. Herr Blank and his 
critics are really at one in this respect. If they quarrel, 
as they have been doing only too often, the reason 
would seem to be lack of sympathy and tact, rather 
than any essential difference in principle. The Defence 
Minister will not go down to history as a model of 
patience, but it is to be hoped that he will eventually 
receive due recognition for his efforts to create the 
foundation of a self-respecting and efficient army 
suitable to a democratic community. 

To return to my question about “ falling over back- 
wards,”’ it can be applied to matters more important 
than double-breasted coats for officers. Every member 
of an armed force in the service of the State, up to 
the most senior officer, is called on to give up for the 
good of the force some share of the liberty of action 
of his brother in civil life. (Even the civilian’s 
liberty is confined to considerably less than half the 
world of to-day.) The soldier is subjected to a dis- 
cipline which may, and ought to, change with changes 
of sentiment, may be purged of what has come to 
appear senseless harshness, may be humanised. It can, 
however, be weakened only at peril and allowed to 





APPROVED OF BY A SURPRISINGLY LARGE 
After the indefinite result of the French General Elections of January 2, M. Guy 
Mollet (Socialist) finally agreed to accept the difficult task of forming a new Govern- 
ment. When he presénted his Government to the National Assembly on February 1 
it was confirmed by the unexpectedly large majority of 420 votes to 71 
graph shows M. Mollet’s Government posed in the Elysée 
with the President, M. Coty, in the centre, are (from l. 


Goodness knows, Government, Parliament, Press 
and people are right to be careful. Anxiety is not con- 
fined to the possibility of a revival of the Nazi spirit. 
The relation of the Army to the State, and the manner 
in which it rejected or evaded any control but that 
of the sovereign, first in Prussia, then in united 
Germany, has been for centuries a major European 
problem, which in the present century became a world 
problem. It is not only the German people, but the 
Federal Republic's allies and friends that are con- 
cerned, Eyes are turned upon German defence from 
outside, most of all from France, where there is still bitter 
and widespread dislike of German rearmament in any 
form. Atthesame time, every incident, every slip made in 
the formation of the new defence forces, which has been 
seized on for criticism at home or abroad, has so far 
been of a trumpery nature, and criticism of them has 
contributed nothing to the solution of the problem. 

The start has been on a minor scale. The force 
reviewed by the Federal Chancellor on January 20 
numbered only 1500, without arms. These represent 
the eager spirits, men with a military tradition in the 
family, a large proportion of them sons of former 
othcers. It may be supposed that an exceptionally 
high proportion of these first volunteer recruits will 
become officers themselves. As the building up of 
the forces continues they will be dependent on other 
social strata, and only then will it be possible to foretell 
to what extent the venture is likely to succeed. I do 
not suggest that the start could have been quicker 
A considerable number of future instructors are 
already in the United States, and large-scale training 
could not be carried beyond the primary stages until 
these had completed their own training for their tasks 
Things should be moving fast by the summer 

Memories of the réle of the armed forces, and in 
particular of the Army, in the past do not constitute 
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MAJORITY OF THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY: THE NEW FRENCH 
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Our photo- 

Seated in the front row 
to r.), MM. Gilbert Jules 
material left even for the ‘‘ middle piece ’’ in the ranks 
of the officers, and then a new start would have been 
vastly more difficult. Those who first saw the 
Hitlerian army in being were struck by the number 
of pot-bellied veterans, dug out of offices, which it 
contained ; but these men filled a gap and were shortly 
afterwards got rid of. 

We in this country have had the experience of a 
military dictator, and one who was not always able 
to keep his troops in hand. That experience coloured 
the outlook of Parliament and people on a standing 
army for the better part of two centuries. There is 
even a military club, not old as clubs go, the formation 
of which was widely condemned as likely to lead to an 
officers’ political camarilla. We need therefore not 
be surprised by the mood of post-war Germany. 
Nor is there anything unreasonable or timid in estab- 
lishing the closest political control of armed forces, 
not only through the Government of the country, but 
also through its Parliament, which may be called on 
to act as a check upon the Government. Constitutional 
safeguards will not, of course, withstand revolution, 
because by its nature that is unconstitutional, but they 
will avoid stealthy infringements, which are possible 
only because the law is not clearly defined. Western 
Germany is right to insist on them 

There is, however, a safeguard more comprehensive, 
though it is sentimental in nature The German 
Defence Minister, Herr Blank, is one of the few 
statesmen who have recognised its importance. He 
has returned to the theme again and again. This safe- 
guard is kinship between the Army and the nation 
The German Army regarded itself as a community 
apart, and indeed this was the case under the empire 
even more than under National Socialism. Esprit 
de corps, the value of which to an army cannot be 
denied, need not involve such a separation. In 
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GOVERNMENT FORMED BY M. GUY MOLLET. 
(Interior), Houphouet-Boigny (attached to Prime Minister's office), General Georges 
Catroux (Resident Minister in Algeria), MM. Christian Pineau (Foreign Affairs), 
Francois Mitterrand (Justice), Guy Mollet (Prime Minister), the President ; Pierre 
Mendés-France (Minister without Portfolio), Bourges-Maunoury (National Defence), 
Robert Lacoste (Economic Affairs), René Billiéres (Education), Albert Gazier (Social 
Affairs), Gaston Defferre (Overseas France) 


break only at the cost of certain disaster. Undoubtedly 
the constraints under which the soldier lives irk some 
temperaments, but they cannot be abandoned without 
chaos resulting. The constraint of discipline and the 
habit of obedience are part of the soldier’s training, 
because in war he is called on for endurance and self- 
sacrifice of which the average man is not capable 
unless he has been fortified in such a manner 

“Une carriére trés dure’’ was a catchword in the 
French Army in the years after the Franco-German 
War of 1870, when it was endeavouring to rise in new 
strength from the ashes of a humiliating defeat. 
One may say that if there is not an element of hard- 
ness in the soldier's career, whether short or long, 
then something is going wrong. Military history does 
not suggest either that weak discipline produces good 
armies or even that soldiers in their hearts appreciate 
it. Smart and well-disciplined units are generally the 
happiest. Of course, the balance between constraint 
and freedom has to be found. In the last resort it is 
the product of common sense, and there are in every 
section of the community obscurantists and fanatics 
who are deficient in that commodity. Are, for example, 
the ranks of industrial managers or schoolteachers 
exempt from their presence ? 

When I asked the question of which I have written, 
I was not referring to any specific detail in the new 
German organisation. I was rather thinking that all 
the arguments heard, anyhow those that got into the 
Press, appeared one-sided, and that they failed to bring 
out certain necessities of armed forces or a military career. 
The Germans are in the favourable position of begin- 
ning rearmament with a clean slate, spiritually and 
philosophically. If they combine the liberal ideas which 
they have been enunciating with realistic views of the 
role and requirements of armed forces, these are likely 
to prove both popular and efficient in the long run 
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THE NIGERIA REGIMENT HONOURED: THE 
QUEEN PRESENTS NEW COLOURS AT LAGOS. 
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DURING THE CEREMONY ON LAGOS RACECOURSE ON JANUARY 30: THE QUEEN PRESENTING SHELTERED BY AN UMBRELLA HELD BY HER NIGERIAN A.D.C.: HER MAJESTY 


NEW 





THE QUEEN AND 
CEREMONY OF PRESENTING 


N January 30, 


on Lagos Racecourse. 
watching had to be in their places at a very early hour 
Edinburgh arrived at the racecourse heavy rain was falling. 
Major J. Aguiyi-Ironsi, held an umbrella over the Queen, 
before the completion of the ceremony. 
Second Battalion, who were dressed in their smart red Zouave tunics 
of the new colours there was a march past. 


Regiment, was outstanding throughout this colourful ceremony 


COLOURS TO THE 2ND BATTALION, 


THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH ON THE DAIS AT LAGOS RACECOURSE, DURING THE 
NEW COLOURS TO THE 2ND BATTALION, 


the second day of the Royal Tour of Nigeria, 
new colours to the Second Battalion, The Nigeria Regiment, 
This ceremony started at 8.30 a.m. and the many thousands who were 
When her Majesty and the Duke of 

Her Majesty's Nigerian A.D.C., 
and fortunately the rain stopped 
On arrival her Majesty inspected the troops of the 


THE NIGERIA REGIMENT. 








THE NIGERIA REGIMENT 


H.M. 


in an Impressive ceremony 


INSPECTING TROOPS OF THE 2ND BATTALION, THE NIGERIA REGIMFNT. 
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i 
THE FIRST TIME IN NIGERIAN HISTORY THAT THE CEREMONY OF 
TROOPING THE COLOUR WAS PERFORMED BEFORE A BRITISH MONARCH 
HFR MAJESTY REVIEWS THE TROOPS AFTER PRESENTING THE NEW COLOURS 
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the Queen presented 
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After the’ presentation 


The drill of the Second Battalion, The Nigeria THE QUEEN, SHELTERED FROM THE HEAVY RAIN BY HER A.D.C., 


ARRIVING ON LAGOS RACECOURSE WITH THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, 
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WITH ECHOES OF MAZDAISM: THE CHURCH THAT 
THE ARMENIAN CHURCH OF ACHTHAMAR, 1000 YEARS 
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THE CHURCH OF ACHTHAMAR FROM THE WATERS OF LAKE VA THE ISLAND, WHICH ON ALSO HELD 
PALACE, IS NOW RARELY VISITED, AND DESERTED EXCEPT FOR NESTING SEA-BIRDS. 
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THE CHURCH OF ACHTHAMAR, WHICH KING GAGIK BUILT IN A.D. 915 
ON A NOW-DESERTED ISLAND IN LAKE VAN: FROM THE SOUTH. 
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THE EAST END OF THE NORTH WALL: AMONG THE LARGER RELIEFS ARE ST. GEORGE} DAVID SLAYING LIONS; 


THE THREE HEBREWS IN THE FIERY FURNACE; AND DANIEL IN THE LIONS’ DEN. ABOVE ARE PROJECTING 
ANIMAL HEADS AND VARIOUS BEASTS IN A VINE SCROLL. 


SOME OF THtk FRESCOEFS IN THE INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH, THES! PART OF THE SOUTH WALL. ON THE LEFT BETWEEN GROUPS 
FRESCORS, WHICHE INCLUD \ MASSACRE OF INNOCENTS, HAVE NEVER BEEN AND LORD SAHAK ;}; ON THE RIGHT, DAVID AND GOLIATH WITH 
PROPERLY RECORDED, AND ARE PERISHING RAPIDLY 


OF BEASTS ARE TWO ARMENIAN SAINTS, HAMAZASP 
SAUL BEHIND DRESSED AS AN ARMENIAN PRINCE. 
ABOVE, A MEDALLION OF THE PROPHET SAMUEL, 

The well-known Armenian church of Achthamar stands on a small island near the by 


a contemporary Armenian writer Earlier in the present century, the church 
sastern shore of Lake Van The island is now completely deserted, save for the 


as studied by Strzygowski and has more recently been described by Miss Der 
birds which nest there, and, mainly on account of Turkish security regulations, Nersessian in ‘‘ Armenia and the Byzantine Empire,’’ where, however, it is poorly 
rarely been visited during the past thirty years In June 1955 the British illustrated. The plan is cruciform with four buttressing niches, one of which forms 
Ambassador to Turkey, Sir James Bowker, was enabled by the Turkish authorities the apse and has tiny side-chapels. The central dome is masked by an octagonal 
to reach the place, and Mr. D. Pemberton Pigott, First Secretary of the Embassy, drum and a pyramidal roof The whole building is of dressed stone and its unique 
who accompanied him, took the photographs here reproduced. The church was interest li in the relief sculptures with which all the facades are ornamented. A 
y the Armenian king, Gagik, of Vaspurakan, between the years 915 and 921 band of high-relief carving beneath the eaves depicts 
ry-and-a-half before Greater Armenia was completely overrun by the Seljuk hares, etc., 

At that time there was also a palace on the island, which has been described building, 


nals such as lions, gazelles, 
and a little farther down the fagade a wider frieze runs all round the 
again depicting animals in a remarkable forest, consisting of scroll-vines 
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KING GAGIK BUILT ON AN ISLAND IN LAKE VAN. 
OLD AND ADORNED WITH FANTASTIC RELIEFS. 


. Ce 2. 
THE CHURCH, WHICH IS HERE SEEN FROM THE SOUTH-EAST, TO SHOW THE E 
WITH FOUR BUTTRESSING NICHES AND IS COVERED WITH CURIOUS RELIEFS. 


RANCE PORCH, IS CRUCIFORM 


FROM THE NORTH-WEST, SHOWING THE BANDS OF RELIEFS, FROM THE 
EAVES DOWNWARDS, PORTRAYING PLANT ANIMALS AND HUMAN 


FIGURES OF HISTORY OR SCRIPTURE. 


ay ie , 
Ye 


43 eS fae c] 
THE WEST SIDE OF THE SOUTH FACADE. THE LEFT END OF THIS IS’ DESCRIBED 
IN THE LOWER REGISTER, ARE CHRIST ENTHRONED, WITH AN ANGEI AND THE VIRGIN ENTHRONFD BETWEEN 
THE ARCHANGELS GABRIEL AND MICHAEI 


BELOW. ON THE RIGHT, 


~? 


en tre eens 


THE FACADE IN THE GABLE, AN EVANGELIST; IN THE CENTRE OF 
THE VINE-SCROLL, KING GAGIK; IN THE MEDALLION BELOW, ADAM: ON 
LARGE MEDALLIONS IS THE STORY OF JONAH; FROM LEFT EITHER SIDE OF THE WINDOW, 3s GREGORY AND BARTHOLOMEW, THE 


A DETAIL FROM THE SOUTH WALL BELOW FOUR 
ILLUMINATORS OF THI ARMENIANS '’;: AND MANY ANIMALS, 


THE WHALE CAST OUT; PREACHING TO THE KING OF NINEVEH ; AND FIRST 


TO RIGHT, BEING SWALLOWED BY 
PERHAPS ASSOCIATED WITH ADAM AND THE GARDEN OF EDEN 


SLEEPING BENEATH THE GOURD ABOVE, WEEPING WOMEN IN MEDALLIONS 
and pomegranates, and human figures either hunting or enjoying the grapes. The ulptures are most significant, since they embody motifs and mannerisms of age-old 
figure of King Gagik occupies the centre of this scroll on the east fagade. Then there Mesopotamian art, handed down through the medium of Sassan arving The 
are Biblical or historical figures, depicted at full length or head-and-shoulders in whale in the Jonah group, for instance, resembles a hippocamp in ck sculptures 
medallions often with their names incised near them in Armenian lettering, and at at Taq-i-Bostan: Daniel with his flanking lions is exac the Gilgamesh figure of 
intervals there are projecting birds and anima sculptured almost in the round Babylonian cylinder-seals and the ‘‘ rams caught by their h« are another familiar 
Perhaps most interesting of all are the low-relief groups the southern and northern Mesopotamian motif. The hunting and drinking scenes in the vine-scroll, totally 
sides, representing the cycle of Old Testament stories, known well from the early Inappropriate té rnament, are described by Strzygowski as ‘‘a pure echo 
Christian catacombs and sarcophagi These scenes are I the mmendati of Mazdaism The interior of the church is covered with painted fi es, depictir 
intma#—the prayer commending to the soul of ceas and such subjects as the Massacre of the Innocents, the Wedding at Cana, the Raisir 

Zz et These have never been properly recorded and are rapidly perish 


deliver e from evils on the lines of the sc tex Stylisti j Lazarus 
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IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 
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TWO PEARS. 
By CLARENCE ELLIOTT, V.M.H. 


| ages over two months now I have been discussing that most excellent pear, 
‘Conference ’’’; discussing it daily—at table, for dessert. That, I think, 
might be considered an unusually long season during which, in the ordinary way, 
to be enjoying any one particular variety of dessert pear. The explanation in 
this case is probably that the pears have been kept in one or other of the modern 
methods of storage—cool storage or gas storage—and brought out and marketed 
as required. Perhaps I should have said in the first place that these ‘‘ Conference ” 
pears which have been so monstrous good—they always are—were bought, and 
not home-grown. 





Having discussed ‘‘ Conference ’’’ so happily at table for over two months, I 
thought of discussing it here and now on paper, together with what might well 
be called its soul-mate, ‘‘ Doyenne du Comice.’’ ‘‘ Doyenne du Comice”’ is per- 
haps the finest and most delicious of all pears. It is, however—like ‘‘ Cox’s Orange 
Pippin ’’ apple and a good many other excellent fruits—not matrimonially self- 
sufficient. In other words, its flowers are self-sterile and cannot be fertilised by 
their own pollen. It is there that the soul-mate business comes in. Plant ‘ Con- 
ference '’ and ‘‘ Doyenne du Comice ’’ near one another, leave the rest to the bees, 
and all will be well. The only two pears that I have planted in my present garden 
are these two, ‘‘ Conference ’’’ and ‘“‘ Doyenne du Comice.’’ I put them in eight 
or nine years ago. They grew and behaved well in every way, and then unfortu- 
nately I had to move them to another position last year. They resented the 
operation, and did not hesitate to show their resentment. But they survived, and 
promise well for a reasonably near future. 


Before starting to discuss these two pears, and before saying—as I intended, 
and intend to say—that if I were asked to recommend two dessert pears, and two 
only, to plant, these two would be my choice, I thought I would see what the 
late E. A. Bunyard had to say on the matter, and turned up his 1930-31 nursery 
catalogue of fruit trees. That catalogue is among my most valued garden library 
possessions. Finding eight or nine pages devoted to some seventy varieties of 
pear made me feel that plumping for two pears only was perhaps a rather foolish 
and invidious venture. However, reading Bunyard’s descriptions reassured me 
that I was not so far wrong after all. Bunyard concludes his description of 
‘Conference ’’ by saying: ‘‘If one pear only is to be grown, we would advise this 
variety.’"” You know “' Conference,”’ of course, with its slender figure, long neck 
and dull green skin with a wash of russet. It is a pear which you might easily 
ignore if you saw it in a fruit shop and had not already made its personal 
acquaintance. It is not what one could describe as a compelling looker or seller. 
But then, that is true of many very excellent fruits. Who, for instance, would 
rush to buy the East Anglian apple, ‘‘ Darcie Spice,"’ on sight and without previous 
experience of it, yet who, knowing it, can resist temptation and a wholly delightful 
fall? The pear ‘‘ Conference ’’ is seldom ripe when you buy it in a shop. But 
that is all to the good. Buy a couple of pounds or so and’ keep them under 
immediate observation, and within a week or so, at room temperature, they. will 
ripen by ones, by twos, by threes. 


Bunyard gives the season as October and November, and he describes the 
fruit as “‘ flesh of pinkish tinge, melting and well-flavoured.’’ It was introduced 
by Messrs. Rivers, of Sawbridgeworth, in Hertfordshire, about 1894. A quality 
which appeals to me is that its flavour, though distinctive, is in no way scenty, 
spicy or otherwise aggressive. Some pears there are which one is apt to think, 
on first tasting them, that they are just too wonderful. And so they are—just too 
wonderful to last, to hold one’s full approval. So fully flavoured, in fact, as to 
cloy and pall in a very short time. Blasphemy though it may sound, I feel that 
the old ‘‘ Williams "’ pear is rather of that school. Its delicious, rather musky, 
flavour is such that it is perhaps fortunate that its September season is relatively 
brief. The ‘‘ Williams Bon Chrétien,”’ to give it its full name, was raised about 
1770 by a schoolmaster named Stair. It took its name, ‘‘ Williams ’’ from its 
distributor, a nurseryman of Turnham Green. Later, on its introduction to 
America, it was renamed “ Bartlett'’ after its importer, and it is as ‘“‘ Bartlett 
Pears "’ that it comes home now to roost—in tins 


‘* Doyenne du Comice,’’ which comes in November, is surely the best of all pears 
with its pale, very juicy melting flesh and superlative flavour. It has been well 
described as the ‘‘Cox’s Orange’ of pears. Bunyard suggests planting it in 
various aspects to secure as long a season as possible, and adds, ‘‘ Those who fail 
with it should try ‘ Beurre Superfin,’ a hardier but close relative.” 


It is astonishing how many people who own gardens-—I will not call them 
gardeners—-seem to think that all pears ripen, or should ripen, on the tree. Time 
after time I have been told by folk that they have a big pear tree which carries 
wonderful crops which never ripen. As hard as bullets. Quite useless. What 
shall they do about it? Cut the tree down? For years they remain blissfully 
unaware that their pear tree happens to be one of those varieties which never 
ripen their fruit on the branch, so to speak, and that if only they would gather 
them just before they are ready to fall, and then store them carefully indoors, 
they would acquire the most delicious juicy, flavoursome ripeness. All 
pears have their appointed season for ripening. They will remain as_ hard 
as bullets until that time, and then quite suddenly they will become ripe, 
juicy, delicious This may not happen until Easter or far into the new year, 
but in the end ripen they will, and as likely as not provide a most welcome 
surprise. On the other hand, the old pear tree may be some cooking variety, 
with fruit quite unfit for dessert, yet excellent for stewing, bottling or for 
that excellent confection, Almack jam—that is, jam made of equal quantities 
of apple, pear and plum 


My advice to all owners of pear trees which they consider worthless because 
they do not ripen their fruit on the branch is to take steps to find out exactly 
what variety it is and at what time of year the pears should ripen. There are 
Various Ways of finding this out There is the County Horticultural Adviser, or, 
if vou are a Fellow of the Royal Horticultural Society, you could send a specimen 
to Wisley for identification. And in sending it is important to send one or two 
typical fruits, and in addition a specimen of the wood—a length of young growth, 
with leaves. It is a pity to leave hard-as-bullet pears to fall and he, to rot until 
slugs and blackbirds have been able to deal with them 
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QUESTION OF VIEWPOINT. 
By MAURICE BURTON, D.Se. 


ipo Corbie the rook first came to live with us he quickly began to show a 
preference for certain people. He was much more favourably disposed 
towards women than men. This might have been explained by two things: that 
a woman had rescued him as a forlorn and abandoned fledgling and had hand- 
fed him, and that during that time he had incurred the enmity of a man in the 
next house. So there would be two things which by association would determine 
his prejudices. There is also another consideration. Since it was a woman who 
had mothered him, we could say, in the modern behaviourist idiom, that he had 
become fixated on ‘‘ woman.’’ Be that as it may, it was noticeable that he not 
only showed a greater preference for my daughter, but frequently favoured her 
with the courting display characteristic of his kind. That again may be explained 
by the fact that it was she who always took him his food. On the other hand, it 
is not the end of the story. 


The rook was about a year old when we acquired two crows, each a matter of 
weeks old. There came the time when the crows were given their liberty, but they 
made such persistent efforts to get into the rook’s aviary that for the safety. of all 
three they were allowed into it. Very soon Corbie ‘‘ adopted’’ one of the crows. 
He began to make affectionate sounds towards her and, as soon as food was put 
into the aviary, took some in his beak and fed her, she responding in the usual way, 
by crouching, spreading and fluttering her wings and holding her beak wide open 
for the food. At the same time my daughter found that she entered the aviary 
at her peril. There was always the chance that Corbie would fly at her and lunge 
at her with sharp beak. 


We could not have told whether the crow was female or not, but Corbie knew. 
It could be argued that the crow demonstrated by her behaviour that she was of 
the gentler sex. That is extremely likely to be true, and that in the early stages 
the signs she gave were too subtle for mere humans to appreciate. This still does 
not readily explain Corbie’s third attachment, for a black female cat. It took place 
in the period just before he came to us. He would court her, giving the full rook 
display appropriate to such occasions. Normally the cat would not accept his 
advances, but when she was in season she would respond with the feline behaviour 
appropriate to the occasion. 


It is easy enough to understand that the courting behaviour of any species 
consists of signs and portents, the understanding of which is inherent, or innate. 
When, however, we find the same bird recognising with ease the sex of three 
individuals of widely different species, it is difficult to see how the signs can be 
simple. It amounts rather to an appreciation of “‘ femaleness ’’ or ‘‘ maleness,’’ by 
which I mean a complex of many factors, some of them not particularly obvious. 
I base this comment not solely upon the few instances given here, but on a wider 
series of such examples. Over several years past, readers of this page have written 
me from time to time detailing similar experiences. During the same time I have 
been looking for first-hand observations on this same point. Several others have 
come to light among the many beasts and birds we have in the house or garden, 
but among them all Corbie has given the most emphatic examples. 


In modern scientific studies of animal behaviour stress is laid on the breeding 
period. The result is to give an impression that, with the approach of the breeding 
season, the whole conduct alters, and there is a tendency to link the inception of 
this conduct with the full spate of the sex hormones. My feeling is that this view 
is a distorted one. I would suggest rather that there is a conduct normal to the 
species, a rhythm of conduct, so to speak, which is inherent, and that with the 
full flow of the sex hormones, as the animal comes into breeding condition, many 
things that at other times pass unnoticed then come out in bold relief. A familiar 
analogy that will serve, if not pressed too hard, is of taking a small photographic 
negative and enlarging it to give a full-sized print. The whole picture is altered to 
all appearances, although the details are necessarily the same in both. 


It seems to me that this is important, otherwise we may perpetuate the idea 
that animals—and, of course, we contrast this with human behaviour to the 
animals’ disadvantage—are selfish and self-centred all the year round, come together 
for a brief while to mate, show the qualities of self-devotion, heroism and the rest, 
then drop it all for another year. This same view causes us to link everything 
worth while with the sex hormones as if they held the key to every virtue and 
every vice. 


Again I would take Corbie as my example. With his crow companion, he has 
been favouring her with the so-called courtship display more or less continuously 
through the best part of the year that has elapsed since they first came together. 
One thing that makes me so certain of this is that the visual display with the wings 
and the spread tail and the giving of food to the crow is accompanied by a delight- 
fully musical call, a somewhat metallic sound which can be best rendered in print 
by the word “ clock.’’ Even if we are not able to see the aviary we hear every 
day this call being made, and it is sufficient indication that Corbie is paying court. 
Since there has been no attempt at mating—at least, we have not seen it, and the 
aviary is within sight of the house—I would use “ paying court ’’ not in the sense 
of pre-nuptial advances, but in the sense of companionship and affection. The 
two may be nearly allied, yet there is a distinction to be made between them. 


Perhaps we can see the real significance more clearly in another aspect of bird 
behaviour. We are apt to suppose that throughout the year the art of nest- building 
is wholly dormant and that with the breeding season—under the influence of the 
sex hormones—the whole art and craft of it comes out with the suddenness of a 
clap of thunder. Is this due to faulty observation or is it the truth ? For the past 
year I have been looking for evidence on this single point. Admittedly I have 
found very little, but it seems to me that the little is significant. in the breeding 


‘season, the house-sparrow gathers almost any scrap of material that can be used 


for building a nest. He does this so avidly that we cannot fail to be aware of it, but 
this does not mean that for the rest of the year he ignores such materials. On the 
contrary, if we watch closely we see that sparrows at times other than the breeding 
season show a constant, if desultory, interest in pieces of dried grass, string, feathers, 
and so on, and will often carry such trifles away in their beaks, which is a pre- 
liminary to serious nest-building. In other words, as with Corbie’s behaviour 
towards the opposite sex, in whatever form he meets it, there is a continual expression 
of an inherent behaviour which in the breeding season is canalised and vitalised. 
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BEFORE CONSTRUCTION STARTED: THE SITE, ON RECLAIMED L. 
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TO PROVIDE POWER AND LIGHTING TO FULFIL THE GROWING NEEDS OF NIGERIA'S CAPITAL: THE IJORA “B‘’ POWER STATION, A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE EAST ELEVATION TAKEN 


THREE YEARS AFTER THE ABOVE. THE QUEEN WAS DUE TO OPEN THE STATION ON FEBRUARY 10. 


A NIGERIAN POWER STATION BUILT ON A RAFT: THE IJORA “B”’ STATION AT LAGOS, DUE TO BE OPENED BY THE QUEEN. 


to build the station on a buoyant raft, in shape something like an egg-box with 
bottom and lid, the cells constructed with reinforced concrete. Work on this 
raft began in September 1952, and was sufficiently advanced by November 1953 
to allow the erection of the structural steelwork to commence. Plant erection 


The first public electricity supply service in Lagos, the capital of Nigeria, was 
provided in 1896, electricity being generated by means of a small steam engine 
with belt-driven 1000-volt single-phase alternating current generator This 


lit Government House and a few arc-lamps near by. A modern power station 
replaced it in 1923. Towards the end of the Second World War, it became began in January 1954, and in June of that year work on the boilers started 


necessary to plan a new station, and the result is the Ijora “B"’ power Installation of the turbines began in January 1955. The first half of the 
station illustrated on this page. The site, at the northern end of Lagos harbour, Station was due to be officially opened by the Queen on February 10, following 
is reclaimed land. Below a sand layer there was a depth of 25 to 40 ft. of her visit to the new Apapa Wharf extension. This section has two 12,500 kW 
highly compressible organic silt on top of an unknown depth of sand and sandy sets, and the extension, to be completed later, will have two 30,000 kW. sets, 


clay. This precluded normal construction methods. It was decided, therefore, making a final installed capacity of 85,000 kW 
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HOMES OF MOUNTAIN WARRIORS: BERBER VILLAGES IN THE HIGH ATLAS. 
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With the death on January 23 of El Glaoui, Pasha of Marrakesh, one of the most 
powerful and colourful figures disappeared from the North African scene, leaving 
in doubt the future of the vast territory in South Morocco which he administered 
Much of the Glaoua country lies in the mountain territory of the High Atlas. This 
is an uninviting region, difficult of access, the home of warrior Berber tribesmen 
Their villages are secluded, built usually in high places from which the approach 
may be forgathered, and fortified to withstand continued attack 
a village or community in itself, is the 


of an enemy 
Additional to the villages, often, indee 
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CORRESPONDING TO THE EUROPEAN’ BARONIAL BEING FORTIFIED AND 
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Moorish Kasbah, which approximates to the European baronial castle of medieval 
times. Commanded by a local chief or Caid (if it is not one of the many Kasbahs 
belonging to the Glaoui), it contains a complement of workers—tillers, cobblers, 
masons, carpenters, etc.—sufficient for the maintenance of the community as 
an independent unit. The Kasbahs, too, are fortified. During the terrorist out- 
breaks in Morocco last year, a Caid in the Bou Iblane massif repulsed repeated 
attacks on the Kasbah by hostile tribesmen for several days until relief came 
thereby saving the lives of two French officers who had sought refuge with him. 
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WITH A STRANGELY MEDIAZVAL AIR: ONE OF THE MANY KASBAHS AT GHASAT, BY ONE OF THE TRIBUTARIES OF THE DADES, ON THE SOUTH SIDE OF THE McGOUN MASSIF, 
IN SOUTHERN MOROCCO. THE LOWER PARTS OF THE BUILDING ARE OF REDDISH EARTH, THE UPPER ARE PLASTERED WHITE. 


ee 
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ONE OF THE FINEST BUILDINGS IN THIS PART OF THE HIGH ATLAS: A PART OF THE KASBAH BELONGING TO THE GLAOUI'S KHALIFA IN THE TABIA AIT ZAGHAR, AT THE HEAD 
OF THE WADI DRA. THE WALLS ARE DECORATED WITH PATTERNS INCISED IN THE PLASTER 


ARABIAN ARCHITECTURE IN A BERBER COUNTRY: THE MAGNIFICENT KASBAHS IN THE HIGH ATLAS, EAST OF MARRAKESH. 


These magnificent Kasbahs were photographed by Mr. Wilfrid Thesiger, D.S.O., 
during August and September 1955 on the southern side of the High Atlas in 
the valleys leading down to the Dades, which lower down becomes the Wadi 
Dra ; and Mr. Thesiger considers that in the Tabia Ait Zaghar as the finest building 
he saw in the area. These Kasbahs have a curious resemblance to the architec 
ture of the Hadhramaut, in the Eastern Aden Protectorate. The Arab tribes 


Photographs by Wilfrid 


who invaded Morocco in the past came from Southern Arabia and it seems 
possible that some of them may have brought this type of architecture with 
them and that it was admired and copied by the indigenous Berbers of this part 
of North Africa and caught on here. Kasbahs of this type are to-day confined 
to certain parts of the High Atlas, chiefly in the Wadi Dra district—a little- 
visited area, where tourists have never been encouraged. 


Thesiger, D.S.O 
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BERBERS OF THE HIGH ATLAS: SOME CHLEUHS OF THE McGOUN MASSIF. 
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A BERBER SHEPHERD OF THE AIT ABDI. THESE MEN GRAZE A BERBER AT ZAWIYAT AHANSAL, THE BURIAL-PLACE OF ANOTHER VILLAGER OF ZAWIYAT AHANSAL. THE BERBERS IN 
THEIR FLOCKS IN SUMMER ON THE PLATEAU. THE THIRTEENTH-CENTURY SAINT, SIDI SAID AHANSAL. THIS AREA ARE LITTLE AFFECTED BY CHANGING CONDITIONS. 
] 





fake cher aitas 
THE HEAD OF THE WADI DRA BELOW SEMRIR, ON THE SOUTH SIDE OF THE HIGH ATLAS. IT EVENTUALLY ENTERS A BERBER OR CHLEUH 


NEAR TELOUET, THE HIGH ATLAS 
THE ATLANTIC ON THE NORTH OF THE RIO DE ORO. THERE IS LITTLE WATER EXCEPT IN THE VALLEY BOTTOM. 


STRONGHOLD OF THE LATE EL GLAOUI, PASHA OF MARRAKESH, 





* 

+ 
A TYPICAL BERBER FROM THE AIT TOUMERT, ON THE SOUTH A HARDY TYPE OF MOUNTAINEER: A CHLEUH FROM THE A YOUNG CHLEUH FROM THE MCGOUN MASSIF. THESE 
SIDE OF THE HIGH ATLAS IN THIS DISTRICT THE BERBERS SOUTHERN SLOPES OF THE MCGOUN MASSIF, NEAR THE MOUNTAINEER BERBERS MAKE FINE SOLDIERS AND MANY 

ARE COMMONLY CALLED CHLEUH SOURCE OF THE WADI DRA. SERVE WITH THE FRENCH NATIVE TROOPS. 

In the past the Berbers of the Middle, the High and the Anti Atlas have provided has caused so much trouble to the French authorities elsewhere. These Berber 
the French in North Africa with magnificent soldiers. The Berbers shown in these tribes are the key to the French position in North Africa; and recent troubles 
photographs (taken during August and September 1955 by Mr. Wilfrid Thesiger) in the Oued Zem and Taza areas have shown that not all the Berber tribes can 
are from the little-visited area of the High Atlas east of Telouet, an area difficult be trusted to remain tranquil. In the territory of El Glaoui, in the Telouet area 
of access except on foot or with animal transport. In consequence, the Berber the Berbers are commonly called Chleuh. Zawiyat Ahansal, the burial place 

tribesmen here are as yet little affected by the anti-French propaganda which of Sidi Said Ahansal, is the district's religious centre. ~- 


Photographs by Wilfrid Thesiger, D.S.O. 
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THE BERBERS OF THE AIT ABDI COUNTRY: A WILD AREA OF MOROCCO. 


some 
LIVING IN THE HIGH ATLAS IN MOROCCO: A BERBER A BERBER WOMAN OF THE AIT ABDI SPINNING WOOL. THE A GRACEFUL BERBER GIRL AT ZAWI!IYAT AHANSAL. THIS 
GIRL FROM THE SOUTH SIDE THE MCGOUN MASSIF. WOMEN HAVE TO DO MOST OF THE HARD WORK. AREA ONLY SURRENDERED TO THE FRENCH IN_ 1934. 


A WOMAN FROM ZAWIYAT AHANSAL, WHICH IS THE RELIGIOUS A VIEW OF THE FOREST COUNTRY BELOW ZAWIYAT AHANSAL, WITH THE CLIFFS OF THE ABDI PLATEAU ON THE 
CENTRE OF THE AIT ABDI COUNTRY. LFFT. THIS AREA WOULD BE MOST DIFFICULT FOR MILITARY OPERATIONS. 


A BOY OF THE AIT ABDI : THIS TRIBE OWNS LARGE FLOCKS ANOTHER WOMAN FROM ZAWIYAT AHANSAL, VERY DIFFERENTLY) A CHLEUH BOY NEAR TELOUFT. THE BERBERS IN THIS 
OF SHEEP AND GOATS AND IS SEMI-NOMADIC DRESSED TO HER FELLOW TRIBESWOMAN ABOVE AREA ARE GENERALLY KNOWN AS CHLEUH, 


The tribal area of Ait Abdi, east of Telouet, in the High Atlas region of Morocco country surrounds the religious centre of Zawiyat Ahansal. The Berbers here 
has difficult and broken terrain, and communications and transport are iargely are generally known as Chleuh. They are semi-nomadic and have large herds 
carried out by animals. As a result, this area is as yet little affected by the of sheep and goats. Camels are their usual means of transport in this rough and 
Nationalist agitation which is centred on the towns. It has also remained largely broken terrain, which would prove extremely diffic country for modern military 
independent of El Glaoui, the great Pasha of Marrakesh, who died on January 23 operations, though it is ideal for defence by guerilla methods Like their 
It was the last region to surrender to the French, as late as 1934. The Ait Abdi forbears, the Berber men of to-day are skilful warriors. 

Photographs by Wilfrid Thesiger, D.S.O 
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RECONSTRUCTING THE PAST FROM FOSSILS: SOME OF THE ANIMALS WHICH HAVE EMERGED 


In the last few years there has been intensive geological investigation among the 
yreat wastes of China, especially in the Provinces of Kansu and Szechuan. The very 
interesting results are only now being assimilated into the world's scientific literature, 
and having their effect on the general beliefs of the paleontologist. Dr. W. E. Swinton 
writes The drawing on these pages by Mr. Neave Parker portrays an assemblage 
of some of the animals, not all of which yet bear scientific names, which seem to emerge 
from the Chinese studies. It must be stressed, however, that this is an artificial 
grouping of dinosaurs and a crocodile, which range in geological age from the Lower 


Cretaceous to the Upper Cretaceous—or ranging in time from 120,000,000 years ago 
down to about 75,000,000 years ago. Those animals which belong to the older 
geological stage have affinities with forms described earlier from East Africa. These 
especially are the spiny armoured dinosaurs (shown in the centre background) which 
have strong affinities with the African Kentrurosaurus ; and the two large amphibious 
Sauropod dinosaurs, called Omeisaurus (centre), which have much in common with 
the African Brachiosaurus. To the right of these, in the background, is shown the 
carnivorous Szechuanosaurus (a distant relative the British Megalosaurus) In 
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DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, NEAVE PARKER, 
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FROM THE EXPERT STUDY IN THE LAST FEW YEARS OF THE MESOZOIC DEPOSITS IN CHINA. 


the foreground (right) is a bipedal vegetarian dinosaur which seems to be closely 
similar to the Camptosaurus of the United States, Britain and France. The near-by 
crocodiles, just visible out of the water, are Pholidosaurs, of which only scattered 
fragments have been discovered in China. The later dinosaurs, i.e., of the Upper 
Cretaceous period, are concentrated on the left of the drawing. The largest are the 
two Hadrosaurs, seen in bipedal and in the resting quadrupedal pose, overlooking 
the squ lo uilt and heavily armoured Nodosaur, which is protected by both plate 
and spir small bipedal dinosaur (left, foreground) is one of the later Coelurid 


PERATION OF DR W. E. SWINTON 


dinosaurs, which were small but agile flesh-eaters, and here again this specimen appears 
to have relationship with forms known from England, Africa, Brazil and Mongolia, 
as well as the United States. It is as yet too early to attempt to draw serious conclu 
sions from the many fragmentary remains that Chinese paleontologists are now 
studying, but the great potential fossil wealth 2nd evolutionary value of the Mesozoic 
deposits of China are obvious. The elucidation of existing material and discovery of 
more complete specimens of others are likely to provide important clues as to the 
place of origin and the ways of dispersal of many interesting vertebrate groups 
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AN ELIZABETHAN SOLDIER -STATESMAN. 
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“MOUNTJOY: ELIZABETHAN GENERAL.” By CYRIL FALLS.* 
An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


OME historians, especially historical biographers, seem unable to avoid beaten 
tracks. Every year sees numbers of books which, however good, lack the 
charm of novelty ; the experienced reader shrinks from one more hearing of an 
oft-told tale about Nelson or Napoleon even though, after bracing himself to an 
effort, he may, before long, recover delight in the well-known story because of the 
freshness of its telling, and, perhaps, the divulgence of a few ‘‘ new ”’ facts. Public 
demand, I dare say, accounts for this in part: had Mr. Falls chosen to select Queen 
Elizabeth herself, or Drake, or Raleigh, instead of a man with whose very name 
most educated people are only dimly familiar, if that, there would doubtless have 
been a rush on the libraries for the book much greater than can be expected (though 
it certainly has my heartiest good wishes) for this one. But Mr. Falls, a genuine 
scholar and searcher, seeks in the by-ways a relief from the highways. Others 
may tell over and over again the stories of the Golden Hind and the defeat of the 
Armada. The Age saw the beginning of the British Navy’s hey-day, which con- 
tinued, with occasional lapses, until our own time ; and the Navy, for centuries, 
protected our island from invasion and our trade from spoliation. But Queen 
Elizabeth had soldiers as well as sailors. Mr. Falls is a military, rather than a 
naval, historian, and he has chosen to direct his interest to her soldiers. The last 
book of his which I read (the first—I believe it was even before the Kaiser’s War— 
was an acute and understanding volume on Kipling) was a history of Elizabeth’s 
Irish Wars. 

For appearances’ sake, I must begin a new paragraph at this point: it isn’t 
logical, but it looks better in print. ‘‘ While,’’ says Mr. Falls, ‘‘ engaged in writing 
‘Elizabeth’s Irish Wars,’ published in 1950, I became deeply interested in the 
personality and qualities of Charles Blount, Lord Mountjoy and Earl of Devonshire. 
He was only one of the long line of the Viceroys of Queen Elizabeth I in Ireland. 
He was, however, the last and the most important. In three years of hard, hot, and 
at first indeterminate fighting he brought to a victorious conclusion a war which 
had gone ill for the Queen’s Government, had cost it dear in men and money, and 
had gravely perturbed it. In the process he defeated a dangerous Spanish invasion. 
He was, in a modern phrase, the ‘supreme commander’ in one of the greatest 
Elizabethan military achievements.” 

Why has he been, except to the scholar, so completely forgotten ? To confirm 
my view of Mountjoy’s oblivion I consulted the only two biographical dictionaries 
I have acquired since most of my books were destroyed by Hitler and the rest by 
a thatched-roof fire, me being absent. I can’t find Mountjoy mentioned in either 
of them : one is a Longmans about ninety years old, the other (very good reading) 
a Chambers sixty years old. I looked up Mountjoy and found him not. I looked 
up ‘‘ Earl of Devonshire ’’ and found him not ; I looked up “ Earl of Devon”’ (the 
real Earls of Devon, before that time as now, were the Courtenays, but I think they 
were under attainder, subsequently removed) and then I looked up Charles Blount, 
which was his original name. What do I find? Not the man who succeeded his 
brother as Lord Mountjoy, but the younger brother of a seventeenth-century baronet 
who “ attained great notoriety by a series of attacks on revealed religion and popular 
beliefs,’’ wrote ‘‘ Great is Diana of the Ephesians,’’ and, in the end, ‘‘ Maddened by 
the refusal of his deceased wife's sister, he shot himself, 1693.”’ 

I introduce all that merely to show how forgotten a subject has attracted Mr. 
Falls’ attention. Elizabeth's sailors have monopolized the scene. Charles Blount 
dashed overseas as often as he could to fight in Flanders and Brittany (taking a risk, 
as Elizabeth, who had a liking for brave and brilliant men, took a poor view of 
courtiers who went off as pikemen to waste what might be valuable lives) and 
served in the fleet against the Armada. I may mention here that Mr. Falls (con- 
tradicting the normal English view which was expressed in Austin Dobson's ballade 
with the refrain ‘‘ But where are the galleons of Spain ? ’’) does not think that the 
defeat of the Armada destroyed the naval strength of Spain. 

Mountjoy’s career in both Houses of Parliament is here described ; and his grim 
work in intractable Ireland, which was never conquered by the Romans, and 
imperfectly by the Normans, and has been to us a nuisance, better left alone, ever 
since. But I agree with Mr. Falls that, had he lived (and he died at forty), he might 
have been thought one of the greatest of Englishmen. 

He “ had it all’’ as the saying goes. There is a picture here of a Peace Con- 
ference at Somerset House in 1604. The bearded Spaniards and Englishmen look 
as though they were all cast out of the same reticent mould. In the middle of the 
English row there is Mountjoy, slightly moustached, and with a completely modern 
face as it might be of a young Lieut.-Colonel in the Guards. The face speaks to us 
now. Philip Sidney's face speaks: we are of the same blood and share the same ideas. 

He died young. He ultimately married Sidney's “ Stella."’ Sidney, when young, 
fell in love with Essex's sister Penelope. Her parents inflicted on her a marriage 
with a very dull man who was suitably named ‘‘ Lord Rich,’ and Philip Sidney 
was reduced to despair, sonnets, and death at Zutphen—where we were doing 
one of our usual futile and wasteful overseas expeditions, to oblige our allies. Penelope, 
robbed of Philip Sidney, had, during her marriage to Lord Rich, a long affair with 
Mountjoy, and bore him illegitimate children. So long as it was merely an affair 
Society was kind about it. As soon as Rich died and the lovers married, Society 
frowned on it, and boycotted her. 

In general, apart from the Irish Wars, which frankly sadden me, the impressions 
left with me are two. One is that Mountjoy, an extremely cultivated man who 
was a close friend of Southampton, to whom Shakespeare dedicated ‘‘ Venus and 
Adonis," might have cut a very great figure in English history had he lived. The 
other is that Mr. Falls might switch from battlegrounds in the bogs of Ireland to 
the life of Penelope Rich, loved by Sidney and Mountjoy. There are illustrations 
in this book, many portraits. There is no portrait of her. Long ago I saw a portrait 
of her, with the hair not golden, as stated by Mr. Falls, but reddishly tinged. I am 
away from references now, and it was all twenty-five years ago. But I think (I am 
not on oath) that I saw that enchanting face, when Lang was Archbishop, in the 
Library of Lambeth Palace. 

If I am wrong, correct me. If I am right, how the deuce did it get there? If 
it was there, is it there still ? 

As usual, when one reads a book about the period, one realises how small the 
circle of influential people was, and how closely linked the warriors, the politicians, 
and the poets——-we were like Athens. 

It isn't like that now. I, a man of letters, will probably sink into the grave 
before | have had the honour of meeting Mr. Aneurin Bevan or Mr. Gaitskell. So, 


evidently, I shall die unhappy. - 


*' Mountjoy. Elizabethan General." By Cyril Falls. Ilustrated. (Odhams Press; 21s 


Novels are reviewed by K. John, and other books by E. D, O'Brien, on page 2106 of this issue 


PLAIN AND FANCY. 
By J. C. TREWIN 


BORROW the title from the new Drury Lane musical comedy: there is no 

label more apt for the first week of the season. Remarkably, “ plain’”’ is the 
best epithet for this piece, by Joseph Stern and Will Glickman, with lyrics by 
Arnold Horwitt and music by Albert Hague, that now occupies a vast and historic 
stage. Some, I fear, will say that it wastes the stage, and that is an argument 
hard to counter. 


Nowadays, at the Lane, we have to rub up our general knowledge. Last time 
Broadway offered a gloss on the history of Siam. Now we have an erudite 
programme note about the followers of Joseph Amman, a Mennonite Bishop from 
Switzerland ; they settled, under the name of Amish, in Lancaster County, Penn- 
sylvania,. ‘“‘ and became part of a large group of immigrants loosely referred to as 
the Pennsylvania Dutch (Deutsch).”’ 


The Amish, a rigidly moral, simple-living community of farmers, now finds 
itself upon the stage with what the programme note goes on to describe as “ its 
outward appurtenances, rituals and ideologies.’ It sounds like hard work; we 
fumble for our notebooks. ‘‘ Not to worry,” as the fashionable phrase goes. The 
evening moves mildly into the usual pattern of musical comedy, whether set in 
Paris or Pennsylvania. Boys meet girls; there are the customary rituals, and 
we can say no more except to observe that the title comes from the arrival among 
the Amish of a pair of sophisticated New Yorkers. , 


Much of the night is tedious. The best thing one can say for the piece is that 
it is not vulgarised as too many of the Broadway products have been: it is just 
simple, with a thinly ingratiating charm that soon wears off. We could accept 
that if ‘‘ Plain and Fancy ”’ were not so palpably hollow ; when it was over I thought 
of the night in terms of a shaky cardboard shell. There is indeed little to remember : 
unremarkable music, and sets that are flimsiness itself on that vast stage: the 
nearest thing to spectacle is, I suppose, the building of a prefabricated barn. Only 
the shrewdly-timed comedy of Shirl Conway as one of the New Yorkers—we 
want much more of her—and some likable playing by Grace O’Connor and Joan 
Hovis linger from a piece that, though it may run, is unlikely to have much permanent 
honour in Drury Lane record. 


The trouble is, I think, that some of us are tiring of the Lane's legend. It is a 
magnificent theatre ; but we cannot be hypnotised into the belief that it is the 
right place for a little musical invention that, no doubt, would come off reasonably 
well on a small stage elsewhere in the West End, have its few months’ run, and 
vanish. Drury Lane invites us to a banquet and then offers a hunk of bread and 
cheese. That is plain living; we want the emphasis to be on the fancy. Still, 
what use is it to grumble? ‘‘ Show business’’ has its own standards, and no doubt 
the management of Drury Lane knows what will go best in its majestic house. 
Personally, I sit back, mourn for ‘‘ Oklahoma!’’ (the new piece will hardly do as 
much for Pennsylvania), and hope for better luck next time. I ought to have 
mentioned earlier that Malcolm Keen’s appearance in the cast is welcome, though 
he must sometimes ask himself what goes on around him. He plays an elder of 
the Amish who tells us how the community lives: “‘ Straight is how we live, and 
plain, and simple, and content.’’ I am not sure about the last word ; but let it pass. 


“Fresh Airs,’’ at the Comedy Theatre, takes us from plain to fancy. Laurier 
Lister, who has devised it, is careful to say that it is a ‘‘ conventional revue,’”’ but, 
as we know from “ Airs on a Shoestring,”’ revue in this convention can be a witty 
delight. ‘‘ Fresh Airs ’’ never lets anything meander on long enough for us to tire 
of it, and by now, I dare say, its half-dozen poorer numbers will have vanished. 
A good deal remains that is sharp, satirical, good-tempered. Max Adrian is, of 
course, the king-post for any intimate revue—a luckless comparison maybe, since 
he is the least wooden of actors. None can project a line with so much certainty. 
It is precisely what we want in revue, “ attack,’ and once again—whether as the 
genteel prop of a coffee-bar, or whether he is merely singing thc London song 
to end them all—Mr. Adrian's delivery reminds me of a wildly genial Miss Murd- 
stone. That metallic personage, you remember, kept her purse ‘in a very jail 
of a bag which . . . shut up like a bite.’’ Mr. Adrian has more bite than any revue 
artist now playing. 


He has with him here the cheerfully serene Rose Hill, who knows that she is 
living in a mad world, and who enjoys it all, enjoys the splintering of glass on her 
top-note, the fun of discovering and playing a recorder (she chooses to wear a tiara 
for the purpose), and the teased-out horror of a song with a highly mathematical 
refrain. Miss Hill is a joy, and so is Moyra Fraser, who also enjoys the world, but 
who is rather more excited about it: observe her only as the Grecian-vase girl, 
madly Bacchanalian, and as the much-wooed lady troubled (during the twelve 
days of Christmas) by the persistent arrival of that partridge and that pear-tree. 
Here, then, are the best airs—and especially in the second half of the night. Laurier 
Lister (whose principal lyric-writer is Michael Flanders, and whose composer is 
Donald Swann) should not need another pair of shoestrings for quite a time. 


At the Arts Theatre Club it is very fancy indeed. The play, ‘‘ Darkling Child,”’ 
by W. S. Merwin and Dido Milroy, takes us to the 1660's in Bedfordshire shortly 
after the restoration of the monarchy. (And an uncomfortable place it is, this 
draughty, candle-flickering world of fanaticism, “ possession,"’ and _ general 
uneasiness.) The gayest scene is possibly one in which the farmer's emotionally- 
driven daughter (formerly a dabbler in witchcraft) is arrested beside the coffin, 
during a ‘‘ wake,"’ for the murder of her father. Hardly light entertainment, vou 
will gather, and the authors have not helped us by their resolve to write in con- 
voluted poetic prose (‘A song that leaves a rich taste on the shaking tongues of 
the air,’ and so forth). This kind of thing can muffle a speaker almost as effectively 
as the Queen's padlock silences Papageno in ‘‘ The Magic Flute."’ One does not 
deny the dramatists’ courage, their aspiration, their breaking from routine; but 
courage and aspiration alone do not make a night, and most of the players found 
the chosen idiom tongue-twisting. 7 


An exception is Margaret Whiting, who plays the “ darkling child,” the girl 
(a modern cliché for her would be “' mixed-up "’) who is afflicted by a queer mixture 
of passions. She is a young actress of dauntless force able to sustain emotion in 
her silences as in her speech. I thought, after the first scene, that she would be 
used up long before the end of the evening. But at the end there she was, riding 
the gale, her emotional quality undimmed. It is—and we weigh the epithet— 
a remarkable performance. We shall wait to hear Miss Whiting’s black velvet 
voice again, and to watch those fiercely eloquent eyes. Next time her reward for 
valour should be a dramatist’s play and not an anxious exercise 
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PRESENTATIONS TO ISRAEL AND _ INDIA: 
ANGLO-AMERICAN TALKS AT WASHINGTON. 


ON VIEW AT THE TATE GALLERY UNTIL FEBRUARY 29: THE MENORAH, AT THE MENORAH PRESENTATION CEREMONY IN THE COMMONS ON FEB. I: (L. TO R.) DR. ELATH (THE ISRAEL 
A GREAT CANDELABRUM BY THE SCULPTOR, BENNO ELKAN, WHICH HAS AMBASSADOR), LORD SAMUEL (PRESIDENT OF THE MENORAH FUND COMMITTEE), MR. BENNO ELKAN 
BEEN PRESENTED BY BRITAIN TO THE ISRAELI PARLIAMENT. (THE SCULPTOR), AND MR. CLEMENT DAVIES (CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE) LOOKING AT CASTINGS. 
A massive bronze candelabrum—the Menorah—has been presented to the Knesset, the Parliament of 

Israel, as a goodwill gift from Britain. It will stand in the new Knesset building in Jerusalem. 





BUDDHIST RELICS PRESENTED TO THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT: SIR THOMAS KENDRICK 
(DIRECTOR OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM) HANDING OVER THE RELICS TO MRS. PANDIT. 
On February | the Indian High Commissioner, Mrs. Pandit, received a group of Buddhist relics from the 
Director of the British Museum, Sir Thomas Kendrick, at_a ceremony at her official residence in London. 
These fragments of calcined bones, believed to be relics of Buddhist apostles, will be held in safe keeping by FOUND IN A BUDDHIST STUPA AT SANCHI, CENTRAL INDIA, IN 1851: THE ¥RAGMENTS 
the Governments of India and Ceylon. These relics were presented to the British Museum in 1887. OF CALCINED BONES, BELIEVED TO BE RELICS OF BUDDHIST APOSTLES, WHICH HAVE 

BEEN PRESENTED TO INDIA AND CEYLON. 


SIR ANTHONY EDEN SIGNING THE JOINT STATEMENT AT THE CLOSE OF THE WASHINGTON TALKS : 
WATCHED BY PRESIDENT EISENHOWER AND (STANDING, L. TO R.) SIR ROGER MAKINS (BRITISH 

AMBASSADOR), MR, SELWYN LLOYD (FOREIGN SECRETARY), MR. DULLES (U.S. SECRETARY OF STATE) TALKING TO HIS HOSTS AT A DINNER-PARTY IN WASHINGTON: SIR ANTHONY 
AND MR. WINTHROP ALDRICH (U.S. AMBASSADOR TO GREAT BRITAIN). EDEN (RIGHT) WITH MR. AND MRS. JOHN FOSTER DULLES. 

On January 30 Sir Anthony Eden, Prime Minister, and Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, Fossien Secretary, began a ! a joint statement stressing “ the unity of purpose of our countries."" At the end of his visit the Prime Minister 
three-day exchange of views with President Eisenhower and Mr. John Foster Dulles, U.S. Secretary of addressed the U.S. Senate and suggested ways of putting into effect the Declaration of Washington 
State, at Washington. On the last day of the talks Sir Anthony Eden and President Eisenhower issued The Prime Minister and Mr. Lloyd left for Ottawa on Feb. 3, for talks in Canada 
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NNISH FRONTIER GUARD TROOPS MARCHING INTO THE PORKKALA BASE-——-WHICH HAS BEEN 


IN RUSSIAN HANDS FOR ELEVEN YEARS—-ON THE HANDING-OVER DAY, JANUARY 26. 


FIRE AT NYNASHAMN, WHICH DESTROYED A LARGE PART OF SWEDEN’S LARGEST OIL 


REFINERY IN AN ALL-NIGHT BLAZE ON THE NIGHT OF JANUARY 30-31. 


er — 

FIREMEN WAIST DEEP IN WATER AT THE FORD 
FLOODING CAUSED A FIRE AND EXPLOSION 
BLAZING OIL, CAUSED WIDESPREAD DAMAGE, 


IR} CAUSED BY FLOODING 


TRANSFORMERS AND, SPREADING 


LONDON 


PORKKALA RETURNED TO FINLAND; AND 


ILLUSTRATED 


AFTER THE FIRE AT NYNASHAMN : 


On January 29 a sudden outbreak of fire trapped 1000 people taking part in an “ 
by a Roman Catholic church in a hall at Baltimore 
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FIRES IN AMERICA AND SWEDEN. 





PORKKALA RETURNED TO FINLAND: FINNISH TROOPS, CARRYING THEIR NATIONAL FLAG, 

MAKING THEIR WAY THROUGH THE WIRE DEFENDING THE FORMER RUSSIAN BASE. 

Since 1944, Porkkala, on the Finish coast a little west of Helsinki, has been held by Russia as a naval 

base. As the result of an agreement signed last autumn, the base was returned to Finland on January 26, 

after a little more than eleven years’ occupation. Over 7000 Finns were dispossessed from their lands 

in 1944 and it is likely that something like 10,000 will be eventually settling in the area, the agriculture 
of which has been badly neglected. 





AN AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING THE DEVASTATION 
CAUSED AND SMOKE STILL RISING FROM THE STRICKEN OIL REFINERY. 


On the night of January 30-31 fire broke out in Sweden's largest oil refinery at Nynashamn, just south of 
Stockholm, as the result, it is thought, of a crude oil container cracking with the severe cold. 


3 Six petrol tanks 
were destroyed and the fire spread to the refining area, causing widespread damage. 





THE BLAZING HALL AT BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, IN WHICH I000 PEOPLE WERE TRAPPED DURIN( 


AN ‘‘ OYSTER ROAST’ AND TWELVE PERSONS WERE KILLED AND 230 INJURED 

L f oyster roast’ supper organised 
The exits were blo ked and 230 people were injured and twelve, 
mostly women, were killed 
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THE WINTER OLYMPIC GAMES AT CORTINA: 
SOME OF THE WINNERS AND RECORD MAKERS. 





WINNER OF THE SLALOM, THE DOWNHILL SKI . HOLDING HIS GOLD MEDAL AND OTHER 
RACE, AND THE GIANT SLALOM FOR MEN AT THE DECISIVE WINNER OF THE LADIES’ MISS L. KOZYREVA, WHO GAINED THE FIRST TROPHIES: H. BRENDEN, OF NORWAY, WHO 


THE WINTER OLYMPIC GAMES AT CORTINA: GIANT SLALOM ON THE TOFANA COURSE GOLD MEDAL FOR RUSSIA BY WINNING THE WON THE 15 KILOMETRES CROSS-COUNTRY 
A. SAILER, OF AUSTRIA. AT CORTINA: MISS O. REICHERT, OF 10 KILOMETRES CROSS-COUNTRY RACE FOR RACE FOR MEN AT CORTINA. 
GERMANY. LADIES. 


ON THE “ FLOATING RINK’’ ON LAKE MISURINA: W. SCHICKOS, 
OF RUSSIA, WHO WON THE 5000 METRES SPEED SKATING IN 
THE OLYMPIC RECORD TIME OF 7 MINS. 48.7 SECS. 





WATCHED CLOSELY BY THE JUDGES DURING THE LADIES’ , . ANOTHER OLYMPIC RECORD-MAKER: 5S, ERICSSON, OF 
FIGURE SKATING COMPETITION AT CORTINA: MISS TENLEY : . R < ; SWEDEN, WHO WON THE 10,000 METRES SPEED SKATING 
ALBRIGHT, OF THE U.S.A., WHO WON THIS EVENT. 4 Z ON LAKE MISURINA, NEAR CORTINA b’AMPEZZO., 







































MISS COLLIARD (SWITZERLAND), WINNER OF THE LADIES’ TWO RUSSIANS WHO CAME EQUAL FIRST IN THE I500 METRES 
SLALOM, FLANKED BY (RIGHT) MISS SCHOPF, OF AUSTRIA (SECOND), WINNER OF THE NORDIC COMBINATION (JUMPING SPEED SKATING EVENT WITH A WORD RECORD TIME : E. GRISCHIN 
AND MISS SIDOROVA (U.S.S.R., THIRD) SECTION ) V. MOSCHKIN OF RUSSIA (LEFT) AND Y MIKITAILOY 

The VIIth Winter Olympic Games opened at Cortina D’'Ampezzo, in the Italian on Lake Misurina, near Cortina. In the splendid Stadio del Ghiaccio outstanding 
Dolomites, on January 26, and continued for eleven days until February 5 performances were to be seen in the Ladies’ Figure Skating Competition The 
Despite the extreme cold and the many snowfalls, which took place during the Gold Medal in this event was won with a brilliant display by Miss Tenley Albright, 
meeting, large crowds gathered at Cortina to watch these thrilling events, for which of the U.S.A. Britain's Miss Yvonne Sugden made a courageous effort to win a 
the Italians had provided the most ideal and up-to-date facilities. Several Olympic medal for her country in this event, but was narrowly beaten into fourth place by 
and world records were broken, especially on the magnificent speed skating rink Miss Wendl, of Austria. The photographs on this page show some winners. 
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_- LEZ. 
NOTES FOR THE NOVEL - READER. 
ee 
THE NOVEL OF THE WEEK. 
WO historical novels might be rather much in the same week, if they were 
both exactly what one understands by a historical novel. In this case, both 
of them have an exceptional flavour, and one is exceptional out and out. ‘“ Hobberdy 
Dick,’’ by K. M. Briggs (Eyre and Spottiswoode ; 12s. 6d.), opens in 1652—and for 
good reasons ; it is a historical fairy-tale, at what we infer to be almost the latest 
date when such a thing was still possible and plausible. The age of rewards and 
fairies is not over, but it is breaking up. Old families are being dispossessed by the 
Civil War; and their supplanters, the nouveaux riches, are City people, ignorant 
of the old lore, and with a godly intolerance of country custom. The churchyard 
Grims, and other ancient and harmless presences, are becoming more and more 
attenuated, and gradually fading out altogether. Yet there are swarms of worse 
things abroad—not only the many and restless human ghosts, but all the “‘ bogles 
and black spirits" that have been stirred up by the recent witchcraft trials, ‘‘ like 
shrimps in a pond.” In every way, these are bad, sad, alarming times for the 
“ good fellows.”” For as the Taynton Lob remarks : ‘‘ The trouble with we is that 
we 're neither one thing nor t’other. We're frittened of their holy water and the 
great things that come around them when they pray, but we ’re main frittened of 
their black bugs... .”’ 

And it is a worrying and dreary time for Hobberdy Dick, who has been the 
domestic spirit of Widford Manor time out of mind. The last Culvers have gone ; 
their poor, last chattels are being moved out, and Dick is half tempted to go with 
them. But that would mean the old place falling to rack and ruin ; and being a 
faithful hob, he decides to stand by it a while longer, though there is nobody to 
talk to but a stupid little red hen. Months pass—more months than if Dick had 
been less zealous in chasing away pickers and stealers ; and finally new people 
arrive. The house is furnished again from top to bottom, much more handsomely 
and abundantly than in the Culvers’ day ; and to his great joy, it is full of children. 
But even the children are a let-down ; they are afraid of everything. The new 
owner comes from Cheapside ; his wife is a jumped-up City madam, and (all unknow- 
ing) they have the ghost of a miser in their best bed. As for a return of merry days, 
Mr. Widdison is even too godly to keep Christmas. Yet there are some hopeful 
elements—young Joel, son of the first wife : the old lady, his grandmother (though 
Dick is rather scared of her luminous cloud) : gallant, eight-year-old Martha, who 
can see him : and, best of all, the new ‘‘ waiting gentlewoman,” who is Anne Seckar, 
the Culvers’ favourite cousin, and the last of the blood. Mrs. Widdison engaged 
her from snobbery, and bullies her from the same motive. But to those who know 
what ’s what, she is the “‘ little mistress ’’ ; and Dick’s chief task—indeed, his last 
task on earth—is to establish her as the little mistress. 

This is a small work, but charming in its web of old customs, magical and human 
incident, and lively non-human beings. The style is just right and Hobberdy 
Dick is irresistible. 





















OTHER FICTION. 


‘‘ Love and the Dark Crystal,’’ by Ianthe Jerrold (Robert Hale ; 10s. 6d.), starts 
on the wrong foot, with an entirely clumsy and perverse little ‘‘ ghost ’’ scene. 
This you should either skip or ignore ; the rest is on quite a different level. It concerns 
Dr. John Dee, the mathematician, chemist, natural philosopher and what not, who 
attained European celebrity under Queen Elizabeth, and wrecked his own fame 
and fortune by chasing universal knowledge and the Great Secret. The story is 
told by his second wife—his ‘‘ painful Jane,’’ who marries him as a girl when he is 
past fifty : just when he has begun to feel older, and insufficiently recompensed, and 
eager for short cuts. To Jane, he seems the embodiment of wisdom and goodness ; 
though she is an intelligent girl, and can’t help noticing that he is very careless 
and optimistic in money matters, and rather a doubtful judge of people. And at 
first she was shocked to learn of his spirit-raising. The Angel Raphael encouraged 
it in a dream ; and Dee is giving more and more time to it, experimenting with one 
“server "' after another. Till he meets his ordained complement in Edward Kelley— 
a quiet young man, a former apothecary’s assistant. . . . 

The price of angelic teaching is obedience. So, from the moment John Dee 
believes in Kelley, he can be made to do anything. He can be dragged off to the 
Polish wilds in midwinter, and then from Court to Court, always with a mirage of 
revelation and patronage at the other end. He can be made to cheat the Emperor. 
He can be made to force his wife to commit adultery. Nothing will undeceive him— 
as his “‘ painful Jane’ painfully finds out. We are told that the record of these 
six years is based on fact. Indeed, it has the strangeness of fact : while Jane’s 
own character, the study of Edward Kelley, and the pale, ‘‘ waterish ’’ young bosom- 
enemy he took to wife ‘‘ at the command of an angel,”’ give it a remarkable inwardness. 

With ‘ James and Charlotte,’’ by Guy McCrone (Constable ; 13s. 6d.), we return 
to comparative modernity and pure ‘ niceness.’’ Margaret Raymond is a young 
widow. She was brought up in Glasgow, by her grandparents ; and now her grand- 
father, the famous surgeon Sir James Mennock, has had a stroke. Margaret flies 
north, and soon afterwards he is getting better. But then it is his turn to feel 
anxious. The child has lost interest in life ; yet she is showing a novel, perhaps 
hopeful curiosity about his own life—about the raw country lad who not only 
courted a professor's daughter, but actually ran away with her. And he suggests 
that she should go through his private papers and work it out. This is the backbone 
of the novel: a charming love-story, opening at the Glasgow Exhibition of 1go1. 
But it includes the sad, half-told tale of her own father : and for herself, a fresh 
start with the uncouth young “ paragon,”’ Dr. Struan. Very natural and engaging. 

‘The Deadly Climate,’’ by Ursula Curtiss (Eyre and Spottiswoode ; 10s. 6d.), 
is another “‘ frightened girl "’ story. Caroline Emmett is on holiday in a small town 
in Massachusetts. One afternoon, she loses herself in the mist on a country walk, 
and has begun to panic when a couple of providential figures loom up ahead. Before 
she can speak, one of them strikes down the other, and goes on striking. Caroline 
chokes audibly—-and the murderer turns a torch on her. Then, frantic flight 
refuge in the next farmhouse——the enemy prowling round for a second chance 
the gradual suspicion that she is indoors with him, in the bosom of this kind family. . . . 
In short, the well-tried routine, handled with unusual simplicity, complication and 
K. JOHN. 


expertness —if you can be bothered with it 
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A ROYAL SPORTSMAN, AND OTHER BOOKS. 

“TP\HE King In His Country,’’ by Aubrey Buxton (Longmans; 18s.), 

has given me infinite pleasure. It is the story of King George VI, not 
in his réle as a sovereign, but as a country squire and sportsman. Mr. Aubrey 
Buxton, the author of this delightful book, is well qualified for his self-imposed 
task, for he lives not far from his late Majesty’s beloved Sandringham, often shot 
in his company, and like the King is a countryman and a naturalist. Throughout 
his shooting life the King kept a meticulous game book, and Mr. Buxton, who 
has had access to this neatly-written record, makes excellent use of it in order to 
tell his story. The first entry came on December 23, 1907, when “‘ Papa, Dav 
and myself ’’ shot one pheasant and forty-seven rabbits. The future King noted : 
‘‘ My first day’s shooting, I used a single barrel muzzle loader with which Grand- 
papa, Uncle Eddy and Papa all started shooting. I shot three rabbits,’ and it 
ends with his last shooting day but one—the omission being the hare shoot on 
the February day before his death. Mr. Buxton maintains (and I agree with 
him) that the test of a really keen shot is wildfowling, with the early starts and 
discomfort which it involves. By this or any other standard, King George VI 
was a keen shot indeed. On one occasion in 1934 he fitted in three days’ shooting 
at Lochinch between public engagements. As Mr. Buxton says: ‘‘ His Royal 
Highness was waiting in his carriage at 5.30 a.m. as the train drew into Stranraer, 
with his waders already pulled on and his gun practically loaded.”” And what a 
wonderful three days they had! Here is the bag for the first day : 15 pheasants, 
2 partridges, 9 hares, 29 rabbits, 4 (1) woodcock, 6 (2) snipe, 19 wild duck, 20 teal, 
32 wigeon, I pigeon, 12 black game, 19 grouse, 12 golden plover, 2 greylag geese, 
4 various. The brackets round the woodcock and the snipe were the King’s 
invariable habit and indicated his own share of this part of the bag. Royal shoots 
in the days of King Edward were still on the lines of the champagne, port and 
cigar battues which one associates with Edwardian times, and with the German 
influence of those days. King George V, who was probably the finest shot of 
his time (I remember my father telling me of the occasion when he had four birds 
dead in the air at the same time), did away with much of the pomp and circum- 
stance of the Edwardian period. Nevertheless, it was left to King George VI 
to set himself at the head of the good sportsmen to whom the sport is of greater 
importance than the size of the bag. King George VI was as happy pottering 
about the hedgerows of Sandringham or in the glens near Balmoral after rabbits 
and pigeons as when demonstrating his superb skill on the four-figure bag days. 
As Mr. Buxton says: “In these few pages we have traced a strange course, where 
Royal bags fell from four figures to three, two and often to one, but where skill, 
knowledge and sportsmanship emerged from a background of conventional parade- 
ground bombardment. King George the Sixth was at the forefront of this great 
awakening ; he was foremost among the new artists of the chase, and above all, 
if his lessons are studied, he has shown shooting men how their pursuit should be 
conducted, without cruelty and without abuse.”” The charm of this book is greatly 
enhanced by the admirable photographs, the majority of which have, I imagine, 
never been published before. 

That delightful character, the late Hugh Kingsmill, lives again for me in his 
last anthology “‘ The High Hill of the Muses’’ (Eyre and Spottiswoode ; 25s.). 
One can almost hear once more his exuberant appreciation of the good things 
which are to be found in this anthology. His reading was so wide, that it is not 
surprising that this book of 650-odd pages is only one (though, alas ! the last) of 
a whole series of anthologies he produced in his lifetime. | Mr. Hesketh Pearson, 
in his introduction, says : ‘‘ Everyone who cares for literature would like to choose 
his own favourite passages for prose and poetry, which would differ more or less 
from everyone else’s ; but allowing for such preferences, there could be no better 
second-best than this book, which was the only anthology Hugh Kingsmill might 
have compiled, at least in the mind's eye, on a desert island where there was no 
need for an advance on royalties.’’ Suffice it that this book, though it contains 
enough of anyone’s favourite passages to satisfy, is rich in (at any rate for me) 
hitherto undiscovered gems. 

Mr. Calvin Hoffman has a splendid bee in his bonnet. This is that Marlowe, 
not Shakespeare, wrote Shakespeare. The result of the bee’s buzzing is “ The 
Man Who Was Shakespeare ’’ (Parrish ; 15s.). He bases his theory on the sug- 
gestion that it was not Marlowe who was killed in the tavern brawl in 1593, but 
another man, and that Marlowe, the spy, was spirited away by his spy master, 
Walsingham, and continued to write Shakespeare’s plays by correspondence from 
abroad. Starting from this odd premise, Mr. Hoffman builds up a convincing 
enough hypothesis. His special pleading is so good that on putting it down one is 
tempted to say : ‘‘ Almost thou persuadest me.’’ Almost—but not quite. Still, 
it is all good fun, and I am waiting to see what the Baconians are going to say 
about it. Perhaps we shall be treated to another book, proving that Bacon wrote 
Marlowe ! 

I must confess to having approached “ Living Like a Lord,’’ by John Godley, 
Lord Kilbracken (Gollancz ; 16s.), with a certain amount of misgiving. However, 
if one likes a democratised peerage, Lord Kilbracken’s varied experience in his 
comparatively short life makes most amusing reading. He has certainly had a 
most active and extraordinary life, starting with his successful operation of a “ book ”’ 
for those of his fellow-Etonians who liked to lose their money on the turf, through 
his wartime experiences, post-war journeys, to his present task of restoring the 
ancestral home at Killegar, where his great-grandmother (and mine) was born. 
The most attractive chapter to my mind is his description of taking his seat in the 
House of Lords and of the Coronation. Lord Kilbracken says that he is keeping 
Killegar going by his pen. In this he should be successful, as his pen is lively and 
stimulating. 

One of London’s major educational establishments which no longer exists as 
a finishing school for the young men and women of to-day is the Café Royal. For 
those who want to know what they are missing, I recommend “ Cafe Royal,”’ by 
Guy Deghy and Keith Waterhouse (Hutchinson ; 21s.). This delightfully nostalgic 
book will be a “‘ must” for the over forties and should be compulsory reading 
for the modern young. It is difficult to evoke the atmosphere of the old Brasserie 
but the authors have admirably succeeded. E. D. O'BRIEN. 
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ITALIAN WESTERN RIVIERA 
The finest beaches in Italy 


Sporting and fashionable events 
Moderate controlled hotel rates 
Fast communications with Great Britain 


For information and rates apply to the Aziende di Soggiorno of 
the following tourist centres and bathing resorts : 


ALASSIO + FINALE LIGURE + VARAZZE 
LOANO - CELLE LIGURE + SPOTORNO 


PIETRA LIGURE + LAIGUEGLIA - ALBISSOLA 
NOLI 


to the Ente Provinciale per il Turismo of Savona, 
and to all the British and Italian Tourist Offices. 


Special reductions and facilities on rates during the months of 
March, April, May, June, September, October. 


Ente Prov. Turismo Savona and Aziende Soggiorno. 





FINALE LIGURE 
Qu the Riviera of Palm Usc6s 


International climatic bathing resort. Over 3 miles 
of fine sandy beach among luxurious gardens. 
Historical monuments, prehistoric caves and walks 
with panoramic view. First-class tourist and sport 
organisation. Reduced rates for April, May, June, 
September and October. 


For information apply to local tourist offices. 


At Finale Ligure : V.A.M.E.T. Office, Via Saccone 4/C or 
Azienda Autonoma di Soggiorno, Piazza Oberdan, 3. 


SPOTORNO 
Riviera of Dalm (recs 


Climatic bathing resort in the centre of an enchant- 
ing gulf. Large beach of the finest sand. Complete 
hotel and tourist organisation. Pine wood, Olive 


groves, orchards. Panoramic excursions. 
Considerable facilities during the spring and autumn seasons. 


For information apply to: 
Azienda Autonoma di Soggiorno. Spotorno, Italy. 
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that has just been opened by 
Her Majesty the Queen.’ 


‘You might just as well 

have thought of Liverpool Street. 
Didn’t J. & P. do the cabling for the 
electrification of the Shenfieldline?* 


‘I can well believe they did. 
Our engineers tell methatJ.&P. 
are a pretty ubiquitous crowd.’ 


Of course they don't stopat cables. 
They make transformers. switch- 
gear, and all kinds of electrical 
equipment —’ 


‘Spare me the catalogue. 
J.&P. have doneall our 
electrical work these thirty 
years. I know what they can do— 
and how well they do it.’ 


JOHNSON & PHILLIPS LTD., 
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you think 
af Ijora? 






LRG 


JOHNSON & PHILLIPS. LTD. 





‘Association of ideas, old man. That lorry’s 
loaded with Johnson & Phillips cable drums. 
Now I happen to know that J. & P. supplied and laid 
all the power cables for the Ijora Power Station in Nigeria 








J. & P. POWER POINTS 





BLACK MAGIC 


A prospective customer 
eyeing this batch of early 
transformers — circa 1900 — 
must have entertained some 
lingering doubts as to the 
‘black magic "' of electricity 
There was a lot we did not 
know in those days, and we 
got by on the principle of 
allowing ‘‘ plenty to spare” 
The same principle stands the 
modern J. & P. transformer 
in good stead —as when 

in recent severe floods 
aJ.&P. transformer 
continued to operate even 
while completely submerged 


JOHNSON & PHILLIPS 





A Power in the Electrical World 


CHARLTON, LONDON, 8.E.7 
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How to enjoy 


the 
party 
spirit 


Gordon’s is the party-spirit and one 
of the great things about it is that 
everyone can have it as they like it 
— sweet or dry, short or long. Like 
a happy man, Gordon’s is a good 
mixer. Bottle 34/6; 4 bottle 18/-; 
} bottle 9/5; miniature 3/8. 

Gin and Tonic. Serve in a fairly 
large glass so that people can add 
as much Tonic Water as they like. 
Add a thin slice of lemon. 

Gin and Orange. For a short-and- 
sweet, have equal quantities of 
and Orange 
Reduce the orange for a semi-sweet. 
For a long drink, add soda water. 





Gordon’s Squash. Orange Gin & Lemon Gin 


Smooth as a fine liqueur and 
60° proof, Gordon’s Orange 
Gin and Gordon’s Lemon 
Gin can be served before a 
meal (preferably chilled) or 
after the meal as a liqueur. 
Bottle 32/-; $ bottle 16/9d.; 


miniature 3/od. 


P.S.—Busy barmen appreciate 
clear orders, e.g., ‘ Gordon’s 
with a dash of orange, please.” 


Ask for it by name 


All prices U.K. only 


v Gordon's Stands Supreme 
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charming the style, the hairdresser can only begin where 
you leave off. A beautiful coiffure must be based on a healthy 
head of hair. Healthy hair takes a permanent wave better, 
keeps a permanent wave longer and sets neatly and quickly. 


The surest way to keep your hair healthy is to brush it 
regularly with a Mason Pearson. With its slender spired tufts 
of nylon or black wild boar bristle, set in a pneumatic rubber 
cushion, the Mason Pearson penetrates right to the scalp. 
It stimulates, aerates, sweeps away dust and dandruff and 
lifts every disarranged strand into place, restoring. the set 
to its proper formation. 


And remember, a Mason Pearson improves a permanent wave. 
Ask at your chemist’s, hairdresser’s or stores. 


POCKET SIZE 10/9 


Write Mason Pearson Bros., 


AND OTHERS 
70 Piccadilly, London, W.1, 
SHINGLE 14/11 pty for attractive post free 
GENTLE 17/5 booklet. 


Ves OEE DAV ital Ou! 


England 


enctinimn LOOROT 





Nature’s Masterpieces 


can be 
instantly 
recognised- 
-so can 
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HARRIS TWEED 


A masterpiece of Man and Nature 
THIS IS HOW > | 


Look for the Harris Tweed Trade 
Mark. It is approved by the 
Board of Trade as a Certification 
Mark, and guarantees that the 
tweed to which it is applied is 
made from virgin Scottish wool, 
spun, dyed, handwoven and 
finished in the Outer Hebrides. 
No other tweed is entitled to 
bear this Mark. 


HARRIS TWEED 
aa 


LOOK FOR THIS MARK ON THE CLOTH 
LOOK FOR THIS LABEL ON THE 


~ HAND WOVEN 
. 





Oy tne none hae 


viene 
HARRIS TWEED GARMENT 
FACSIMILE OF THE TRADE MARK APOLAR 
Appa cie Issued by 





MADE FROM 100° PURE WOOL 


THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LIMITED 








e See how the roomy six-cylinder Westminster 
beats all rivals point by point! 


@ POWER Six Cylinder 2.6 litre O.H.V. @ BRAKES Larger braking surface 
engine gives you cruising at 60 plus. ° ore paar ag a price oe “ 

. 7 omfortable room for five, 

» pel ap en Bape ne Po in sound-proofed, dust-sealed interior, 


huge boot. 
@ PETROL CONSUMPTION is modest. Over- @ PRICE Only £883. 7. 0d. (de luxe model) 
drive (an optional extra). 


inc. purchase tax. 


than 


For great performance in smaller cars, there are the Austin A.3O Seven and the A.40/A.50 Cambridge. 
TRIAL CARS AVAILABLE 


We will be pleased to exchange your present car, allowing full market value together with 
specially reduced hire purchase charges. 


THE BUSTIN YOU WAAT /8 AT 


erMarle” 


Ween’ 
| 


Please send me acatalogue illustrating the A.90 Westminster 


AUSTIN LONDON DISTRIBUTORS 


HEAD OFFICE : 
STANHOPE HOUSE, 


320 Euston Road, N.W.1. 
Euston 12/2 


WHAT WILL YOU ALLOW ME FOR THE FOLLOWING ? 


Name 

Address 

and Branches in the London 
Area 


Tele. No.... 
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Sleep well 


content 


Of the things that a man may reasonably do to 






secure his own creature comfort, there are few 
simpler, and none more sensible, than taking 

a drop of Scotch whisky on the way to bed. You 
are leaving to-day for tomorrow. Take your leave 
graciously and pleasurably. Wish yourself well. Choose 
a whisky soft with great age, soft as a benediction. 


For its gentleness and lasting glow White Horse 
whisky has long been famed. = 
Trust a White Horse to carry you smoothly 7 
across the borderland of sleep. It knows the way. \W 


WHITE HORSE 
Scotch Whisky 


tir | 
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Rear-Wheel Tyre 
for All Seasons— 
All Weathers 








Winter motoring requires rear wheel tyres which to do all these jobs are Firestone Town & Coyntry 
will grip in mud, slush and snow, give non-skid (tubeless or tubed). They will give you long 
safety on wet and greasy roads and yet be so trouble-free mileage all the year round and 
smooth-riding and quiet that they are ideal equip- they are of special interest also to the estate car 
ment for all seasons. The tyres specially designed and light van owner. 





* For front wheels fit Firestone De Luxe 





27 Factories throughout the world Firestone total sales 


, , exceed £1,000,000 per day. Firestone Tubeless Tyres have been 
+4 HWECHCE | —_ proved in service since 1951 and production today exceeds 
Redaall 


1,500,000 per month 














Firestone TYRES — consistently good 
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Ve Olde Wood 






The World’s 
finest pipe. 
Cut from best 
old matured briar, it repre- 
sents the achievement of 140 


years’ pipe making in London. 


Also available in Standard 


and Sandblast Series. 


ALWAYS INSIST ON A 





B. BARLING & SONS 
PIPE MAKERS IN LONDON SINCE 1812 
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Reproduction by courtesy of the 
Trustees of the British Museum, 


The Seal of | 
afamous | 
Queen 


The Great Seal of 
Mary Queen of Scots 


The Seal of 
a famous 


whisky 


ELH Gas HEL AN IN 
QUEEN 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
Established 1893 
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“*Now good digestion 
wail on appetite, 

and health on 

both” 


—Macbeth. 


| 4a 
FAUNA (Ss, 


ACID 
INDIGESTION 


Under present day stresses, 
more and more of us find 
acidity makes digestion diffi- 
cult or unpleasant. ‘Milk of 
Magnesia’ Tablets, with their 
pleasant peppermint flavour, 
deal with this highly personal 
problem so promptly, unobtru- 
sively and effectively that it is 
really no longer a problematall. 


MAGNESIA’ 
TABLETS 


12 Tablets 104d. 75 Tablets 3/2 
30 Tablets 1/7 150 Tablets 5/3 


*Milk of Magnesia’ is the trade mark of Phillips’ preparation 
of magnesia. 


HUH HL 








SPIEZ + THUN > 
GUNTEN «+ SIGRISWIL - 


Early and late season : 
July and August : 


Information : Lake Thun Tourist Office, Thun 1. 





HILTERFINGEN - 
MERLIGEN - 


Yachting and Water-ski school—Lake baths. 
Fine Castles of Thun, Spiez and Oberhofen. 


For 7 days s.Fr. 98—all inclusive. 
For 7 days s.Fr. 112—all inclusive. 


Swiss National Tourist Office, 458/9 Strand, London, 
and your Travel Agent. 





Me 1000 the 


LAKE THUN 


The Riviera of the 
Bernese Oberland with 
its picturesque resorts. 


Centre of most beauti- 
ful excursions. 


OBERHOFEN 
NEUHAUS 


49 hotels with more than 1,900 beds. 


Established 1800 











Sheep delight 


A perfect gift to the most critical palate, Pintail 
is an exceptionally fine sherry, both pale and beautifully 
dry. Specially selected at Jerez, this proud product of 
Spain is available in a trial pack of two bottles at 
42/7d ; subsequent supplies at £12 per dozen bottles. 


Your orders will have prompt attention. 


Pintail © 


SHERRY 





MATTHEW GLOAG & 8ON LTD., PERTH, SCOTLAND 
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Europe’s first name in Car Hire 
CAR HIRE 


at Winter Rates ‘mar Ps 

TARIFF 1. TIME and MILEAGE 

TARIFF 2. NO MILEAGE CHARGE 
Whichever is cheaper 
ANNUAL AND SHORT-TERM CONTRACT HIRE 


7 ECCLESTON STREET, LONDON, S.W.!I 
(Telephone: SLOane 0022) 

Or Neasden Lane, London, N.W.10 (GL Adstone 6474) 

WE USE EXCLUSIVELY SHELL 











in Paris 
S. F. L. GODFREY DAVIS 
99 Avenue de Neuilly, 
Neuilly-Sur-Seine, 
(Tel : SABlons 98-13) 


MOTOR OIL — 











OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING ° 


When calling at these Canadian Ports 
ST. JOHN'S, NEWFOUNDLAND 
HALIFAX, N.S.—SAINT JOHN, N.B. 
QUEBEC and MONTREAL, QUE. 
VANCOUVER and VICTORIA, B.C. 


“EXPORT” 


CIGARETTES 
at competitive prices "In Bond” for 
Passenger and crew use. 


MACDONALD’S — SINCE 1858 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY 


This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the 
lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2s., and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise di 
condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter w 


publisher first given, be 
sposed of in a mutilated 
hatsoever, 
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INCOMPARABLE 


... FOR PARTICULAR PEOPLE 


Craftsman-bult for those who insist on indiwiduality and 

have a liking for luxury, one of the four Princess models 

will solve the problem of car selection for 1956 and 

many years to come. Prices from £/2,498.17.0 lo £,3,001.7.0 
including tax. An automatic gearbox is amongst the many 
optional extras available. Your Austin distributor will 


be pleased to demonstrate this impresswwe car. 


VANDEN PLAS (ENGLAND) 1923 LTD., KINGSBURY WORKS, KINGSBURY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.9 
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Round and about with the ‘little Red Vans’ 


LONDON NEWS 


Lulu Dyer of Limuru, Kenya, whose work has attracted so much attention Africa 
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Africa is not so dark nowadays 


‘The cool Highlands of Kenya tower 2,000 feet above the dry 
barren floor of the Great Rift Valley. Connecting the two, 
runs a long winding road built by Italian prisoners of war 
from Abyssinia. On the sun-lit plain below, the nomadic 
Masai still graze their herds as in centuries past. Although 
their principal diet is unchanged-cow’s blood and milk- 
it is now supplemented by tea and sugar brought from the 
lonely little trading posts in the Great Rift Valley. 

And to those trading posts, down that long winding road, 
past giant Candelabra trees and through thick forest where 
lurk scattered Mau Mau gwangs, the litthe red Brooke Bond 
van takes regular supplies of fresh tea and coffee. [tis playing 


its part in bringing civilization to a fast awakening Continent. 


Brooke Bond has its own fleet of Sales Vans, covering most 


Brooke Bond 
good tea-and FRESH ! 


of East, Central and South Africa, supplying factory-fresh 
stocks of Brooke Bond tea and coffee to dealers of all races 
and colours. 

In Africa, as in Britain, and indeed wherever tea is drunk, 
they know that Brooke Bond stands for good tea-and fresh 
tea! That is why the little red vans are always so busy at 


home and abroad. 


Brooke Bond have thousands of acres of their own tea gardens- 
more than any other firm of tea distributors in the world-with their 


own buyers in all the big world tea markets. 


Over 100 million cups of Brooke Bond tea are drunk every day in 


various parts of the world, 


Gather ‘Wild Flowers’... 


lin each packet of 
‘Choicest’ and *Edglets’ 
you will find one of 

the ‘Wild Flowers’ 
picture card series by 


John Markham, F.R.p.s. 





















